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THE NEW YEAR REVIVES 
SIGNIFICANT MEMORIES 


EACHERS of history will find it possible to emphasize im- 

portant events by observing the dates in January when so 

many significant developments culminated. In the first place, 
abolition reached a turning point in the United States when, on the 
first day of January in 1831, William Lloyd Garrison launched the 
Liberator as the spokesman of the anti-slavery reformers. As a con- 
sequence of what these reformers achieved in arousing the country 
on this moral issue Abraham Lincoln could issue the Emancipation 
Proclamation on the first of January in 1863. On January 17, 
1759, was born Paul Cuffe who with three vessels of his own sailed 
the high seas and demonstrated that it was feasible to establish on 
the West Coast of Africa a Negro state with which the United 
States might establish a profitable trade. Cuffe, however, did not 
have in mind the dumping ground for recaptured Africans and 
Negro slaves which the American Colonization Society made of 
Liberia and for the establishment of which Lott Cary set sail for 
that distant shore January 23, 1821. The Virgin Islands are still 
trying to determine whether it was a blessing or an evil that the 
United States purchased that archipelago on January 17, 1917. 

The teacher of history will avail himself of the opportunity to 
connect important achievements in our history with the birthdays 
of statesmen, poets, and philosophers who, while faithfully serv- 
ing the nation, did not forget the plight of the Negro. Among 
many others were: Lucretia Mott, the unswerving abolitionist, born 
January 23, 1793; Benjamin Lundy, the foe of slavocracy, born 
January 4, 1789; Charles Sumner, the fearless advocate of equality 
and justice, born January 6, 1811; Benjamin Franklin, a supporter 
of the abolition movement, born January 17, 1706; William Capers, 
a southern white man, the founder of missions ‘to Negroes, born 
January 26, 1790; George S. Boutwell, a friend of freedom, born 
January 28, 1818; Thomas Paine, an advocate of freedom for all 
men, born January 29, 1737; and Anthony Benezet, a teacher of 
Negroes and an uncompromising foe of slavery and the slave trade, 
born January 31, 1713. Benezet was James Forten’s teacher. 

It will be well for teachers to keep in mind also that on the first 
of January in 990 A.D. Arabs discovered in great glory the progres- 
sive African kingdom called Kumbi or Ghana. On January 21, 
1824 the Ashanti, under the leadership of Osai Tutu Kwamina, de- 
feated at Assamako some of the flower of the British Army under 
the invading forces of Sir Charles McCarthy and thus began a re- 
sistance to the European imperialists which they could not overcome 
for a hundred years. 
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THE FORTEN FAMILY 


NE of the most noted fami- 
() lies to develop in the United 
States was the Forten Fam- 
ily of Philadelphia. This family 
arose from low estate, but members 
of it attained the highest ranks of 
usefulness and service to the na- 
tion. The earliest known promi- 
nent member of this very distin- 
ouished family was Thomas Forten 
who died early in life, leaving a 
widow and a son, James Forten, 
who was born in 1766. The son 
attended the school kept by An- 
thony Benezet who began to teach 
Negroes in Philadelphia in 1750. 
James Forten left school to work 
in a grocery store. At the age of 
fourteen, however, he went to the 
front to do his part in fighting to 
maintain the independence of this 
country. It was in 1780 that he 
embarked as powder boy on the 
Royal Louis under the command 
of Stephen Decatur, the father of 
the hero of the same name, who 
distinguished himself later in the 
War with the Barbary States. 
James Forten was a participant 
in the battle of the Royal Louis 
with the British Lawrence, which 


ROBERT PURVIS 


CHARLOTTE FORTEN GRIMKE 


was captured by the patriots; but 
in a later engagement with the 
Amphyon, Nymph, and Pomona the 
patriots were defeated and taken 
as prisoners by the British. Im- 
pressed with the courage of the 
frank, kind and courteous young 
Forten, the British commander de- 
sired to make the youth the com- 
panion of his son and send him to 
England to be educated and 
brought up as a gentleman. James 
Forten, however, was loyal to his 
country and requested that he be 
treated as any other prisoner of 
war. Still hoping for the best for 
the promising youth, the officer, in 
turning him over to the prison 
ship, requested that he be remem- 
bered among the first exchanges. 
On this vessel James Forten suf- 
fered in the midst of pestilence and 
hunger, but after eight months 
contrived to secure his release at 
Trenton and soon thereafter re- 
joined his widowed mother and 
friends in Philadelphia. 

James Forten did not lose inter- 
est in the struggle for independ- 
ence, however; for he retained 
vivid memories of the twenty oth- 


er colored seamen who served on 
the vessel with him and bore testi- 
mony to the effect that the vessels 
of war were to a great extent 
manned by colored seamen. The 
Alliance of thirty-six guns under, 
Commodore Barry, the Trumbull 
of thirty-two guns under Captain 
Nicholson, and the Confederacy 
and the Randolph of South Caro- 
lina, were all manned in part by 
colored men. James Forten noted 
with pride the colored men in the 
regiments from Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts when 
they passed through Philadelphia 
to meet Cornwallis who was then 
overrunning the South. One or 
two companies of colored men were 
attached to each of these regiments. 

James Forten later made a trip 
to England on the Commerce, ac- 
companied by his brother-in-law. 
There he remained a year during 
which he learned much about the 
struggle for freedom which had 
been settled with respect to Eng- 
land by the decision of Lord Mans- 
field in the Somerset case, but un- 
der the leadership of Thomas 
Clarkson and Granville Sharp was 
still continued in the attack on 
slavery and the slave trade else- 
where. Forten had the opportunity 
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to hear the weighty discussions of 
these vital measures in and out of 
Parliament. This experience was 
vital in shaping the career of this 
precocious youth. 


James Forten, however, still had 
to make his career. After return- 
ing to Philadelphia he apprenticed 
himself to Robert Bridges as a sail- 
maker. Forten’s skill, energy, dili- 
gence and manly conduct com- 
mended him to Bridges, and he 
promoted Forten to the position 
of foreman -of the plant when he 
was only twenty years old. Forten 
continued’ in this position until 
1798 when, upon the retirement of 
Bridges, he assumed the entire con- 
trol and responsibility of the es- 
tablishment. Forten made a de- 
vice for handling sails and in the 
exploitation of it greatly increased 
his income. In the conduct of his 
business, he showed the same 
straightforwardness, industry, and 
honesty which had characterized 
him throughout his life, and he 
had the patronage and the friend- 
ship of the best element in the 


Philadelphia area. In 1830 he was 
rated as worth $100,000, one of 
the richest men in Philadelphia. 
He was the friend and coworker 
of such distinguished men as Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Benjamin Rush, 


Roberts Vaux, William Rawle, 
Caspar Wistar, Joseph Parrish, 
and Thomas Shipley. Forten was 
moved in the direction of these 
men because they represented the 
best in the nation. Like them, For- 
ten was deeply interested in hu- 
manity. He was a warm supporter 
of William Lloyd Garrison. For- 
ten was the first person of either 
race, black or white, to give as 
much as $50.00 to The Liberator. 
When fortune first came his way 
Forten purchased a home for his 
mother and another for his wid- 
owed sister, and extended to them 
his help and protection through- 
out their lives. Forten would even 
endanger his life to help his fel- 
lowman. At various times he saved 
as many as seven persons from 
drowning. His heroism so im- 
pressed the Humane Society of 
Philadelphia that on May 9, 1821 


this body presented him an ‘‘ Hon- 
orary Certificate’ as a testimony 
of their approbation of his meri- 
torious conduct. 


Before this time, however, For- 
ten had come to the rescue of his 
country the second time by play- 
ing an important role in the War 
of 1812. The British Navy was 
raiding the eastern eoast and had 
come ashore and burned the capi- 
tol in Washington. This threw all 
the eastern cities into a panic. 
fearful of being likewise attacked. 
Negroes were appealed to for help 
in defending Philadelphia. Forten 
with twenty of his journeymen and 
hundreds of colored men who ral- 
lied under his leadership threw up 
redoubts on the Schuykill and pre- 
pared the city to meet the enemy, 
but Philadelphia was not attacked. 

Important service like this, how- 
ever, did not: prevent the rising 
tide of race prejudice against Ne- 
groes in Philadelphia and James 
Forten had to join with other Ne- 
groes in organizing to combat the 
forces that made the lot of the 
Negro hard in Philadelphia. The 
Negroes long settled in that city 
had shown themselves to be useful 
and desirable citizens, but increas- 
ing oppression in the South drove 
so many fugitive slaves and free 


Negroes toward the North that- 


Philadelphia the nearest large city 
to the land of slavery received more 
than what she considered her share 
of these refugees from persecution. 
Many of these new comers could 
not find employment and sank into 
poverty, disease and crime. 

The hostility toward Negroes 
stimulated the growth of the colo- 
nization movement as an effort to 
get rid of the free Negro element. 
James Forten and his coworkers 
who had long fought slavery in 
cooperation with the abolition so- 
cieties found on their hands the 
double task of combating at the 
same time the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. At a meeting of pro- 
test against the proposed deporta- 
tion of the Negroes to Africa he 
and his colaborers went on record 
as determined to fight the foul 
monster of colonization. They de- 
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clared that the free Negroes would 
never separate from their brothers 
in chains. Negroes fought, bled and 
died for the independence of this 
country. ‘‘Here we were born, 


here we would live and here we 
would die.’’ 


James Forten lived to see the 
situation in Pennsylvania become 
much worse. The hatred of the 
Negro in that city reached the 
point that the frequent attacks and 
murders of Negroes by the rough 
element developed into raging mobs 
culminating in 1834. Conditions 
grew still more deplorable about 
this time when Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians and, Germans immigrat- 
ing into this country began to com- 
pete with Negroes employed in 
drudgery and thus made the mat- 
ter a labor problem as well as a 
race question. The authorities gen- 
erally failed to punish the crimi- 
nals offending the Negroes, but 
cruelly punished the Negroes ad- 
judged guilty of crimes against § 
whites. The attitude of the ma- 
jority was all but a concerted ef- 
fort to expel from the state the 
Negroes already there and to pre- 
vent others from entering Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Finally by 1838 when the Con- 
stitutional Convention assembled 
to work out a new instrument of 
government those antagonistic to 
the Negroes had created such 2 
sentiment against them that the 
Negro who had voted in Pennsyl- 
vania since colonial days was dis- 
franchised on the grounds that, al- 
though the Negro was a ‘‘free 
man’’ he was not a ‘‘freeman’’ as 
contemplated in the colonial char- 
ters and the Constitution of 1780. 
The Evening Bulletin, voicing the 
sentiment of the majority observed 
editorially that the Negro had not 
been raised by freedom, ‘‘that he 
had made no progress, that in 
Pennsylvania he filled the jails and 
the almshouses, and that quarters 
in which he dwelt were pest-holes 
from which diseases spread. In 
Pennsylvania he was of right a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water. If he desired to rise it 
would be well for him to go else- 
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where. He deceived himself if he 
thought he could remain there and 
ever escape from his servile condi- 
tion.”’ 

On the side of the Negroes were 
the Quakers and Abolitionists who 
were fighting bravely for the im- 
provement of the Negroes and to 
protect them from their rabid ene- 
mies, but they were in the minority. 
Seeing that deserving Negroes like 
James Forten could not enjoy the 
rights of citizens and could not 
advance their children, these 
friends compiled and published 
data in 1835, 1838, 1849 and 1859 
to show that the Negroes of Phila- 
delphia were desirable citizens who 
were gainfully employed ; but these 
disabilities continued. In a letter 
to Angelina Grimké on April 15, 
1837, Sara L. Forten, a daughter 
of James Forten, expressed her in- 
debtedness to the Abolition move- 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


ment for having aroused her from 
her indifference to the ills from 
which her people suffered. It seems 
that the creditable standing and 
wealth of the Fortens enabled them 
to escape from many of the evils 
inflicted generally upon Negroes. 
In this same letter she said, ‘‘My 
father bids me to tell you that 
white and colored men have worked 
with him from his first commence- 
ment in business. One man (a 
white) has been with him nearly 
thirty-seven years; very few of 
his"hired men have been foreign- 
ers; nearly all are natives.of this 
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country ; the greatest harmony and 
good feeling exists between them; 
he has usually 10 or twenty jour- 
neymen, one half of whom are 
white; but I am not aware of any 
white sailmaker who employs col- 
ored men; I think it should be re- 
ciprocal—don’t you?”’ 

James Forten died on March 4, 
1842, at the very time when the 
Negroes were passing through their 
worst stage of persecution in Penn- 
sylvania. Robert Purvis, his son- 
in-law took up the task from which 
James Forten was called and the 
successor fought nobly in coopera- 
tion with the Abolitionists and the 
Underground Railroad for the de- 
liverance of the Negroes from their 
tormentors. Purvis had long been 
a worker in the reform ranks. Now 
he was the chief spokesman for 
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those who had followed the leader- 
ship of James Forten. James For- 
ten, Jr., following in the footsteps 
of his father was also a worker in 
these ranks, but his efforts were 
eclipsed by those of his better sea- 
soned brother-in-law Robert Pur- 


vis. He was educated at Amherst 
and had enjoyed helpful contact 


By 1865 the Philadelphia city di- 
rectory ceases to list any Fortens 
as sailmakers. The business may 
have declined as a result of the 
development of steam navigation. 


CHARLES B. PurRvVIS 


One of the Fortens of promi- 
nence was Charles B. Purvis, the 
child of Robert B. Purvis who mar- 
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first lieutenant in the United States 
Army. He was assigned to duty 
in Washington, D. C. After hold- 
ing this position two years, he was 
appointed assistant surgeon in the 
Freedmen’s Hospital. While still 
thus engaged, Howard University 
elected him professor of materia 
medica and medical jurisprudence, 
and he thus served the Medical De- 


with the liberals of the country. 
He was one of the founders of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society 
and signed with others the ‘‘Dec- 
laration of Sentiments’’ in 1833. 
Like James Forten, his father-in- 
law, Purvis gave much financial 
aid to this cause. He survived all 
these founders. 

During the decade just before 
the Civil War Margaretta Forten, 
a daughter of James Forten con- 
ducted successfully a grammar 
school at 92 Lombard Street. She 
received boarding students. Such 
efforts as these were later eclipsed 
by the larger institution made pos- 
sible by the Humphreys Fund 
from which was established the In- 
stitute for Colored Youth, which 
transplanted to the rural com- 


ried Harriet D. Forten, the daugh- 
ter of James Forten. Charles B. 
Purvis grew up with his seven 
brothers and sister on a farm at 
Byberry in Philadelphia county, to 
which the family moved when 


partment in 1868. At the end of 
five years Howard called him to 
the chair of obstetrics and diseases 
of women and children. This chair 
he held until his retirement in 1908 
on a pension by the Carnegie En- 


munity became Cheyney Training 


School. Margaretta Forten is oth- 
erwise known to fame. She co- 
operated throughout the years with 
Lucretia Mott and other liberal 
women as a member and for a num- 
ber of years as the secretary of the 
Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery 


CHARLOTTE FORTEN GRIMKE AMONG FRIENDS AT 
BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Society. 

What became of the fortune of 
James Forten is not definitely 
known. His estate was probably 
distributed among his relatives, one 
of whom was his daughter Harriet 
D. Forten who married Robert B. 
Purvis. 
biography of the Wealthy Citizens 
of Philadelphia, published in 1846, 
four years after the death of James 
Forten, Robert B. Purvis is listed 
as ‘‘a colored man, son-in-law of 
the late James Forten, originally 
from the South, retired upon his 
fortune, and a clever man’’ worth 
$50,000. Whether or not any of 
this wealth represented the inherit- 
ance of his wife is not known. It 
is well established that Purvis in- 

herited much from his white father. 


In Memoirs and Auto- | 


Charles B. Purvis was only two 
years old. When he was old enough 
he attended the public school im the 
community where he and his broth- 
ers and sisters were the only col- 
ored children enrolled. At one time 
they were denied admission and 
Purvis protested the payment of a 
school tax for facilities which his 
children could not enjoy. In 1860 
Charles B. Purvis went to Oberlin 
and attended there two years with- 
out finishing the college course, but 
his record was creditable. In 1862 
he entered the Medical College of 
Western Reserve University and 
was graduated from that course in 
March in 1865. 

Within two months after gradua- 
tion he was appointed an acting 
assistant surgeon with the rank of 


dowment for the Advancement of 
Teaching. He lived thereafter in 
Brookline but spent the winters in 
Los Angeles where he died on Jan- 
uary 30, 1929. 

The mere statement of his use 
and development from one posi- 
tion to another does not do Dr. 
Purvis justice. He was more than 
a professor or an assistant surgeon 
in charge of Freedmen’s Hospital. 
He was the first Negro to be given 
an opportunity to function in this 
sphere in the District of Columbia 
and he thus answered the question 
as to whether the Negro could soon 
qualify as a teacher on the pro- 
fessional level, His very presence 
at the Howard Medical School was 
an inspiration to the Negroes who 
went there to qualify as physicians. 
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Dr. Purvis, moreover, labored in- 
defatigably for the progress of that 
institution not only in the school- 
room but in representing the work 
before the public. He was deeply 
interested in medical education 
and made many sacrifices to fur- 
ther the work at Howard. Probably 
to no man is the Howard Medical 
School more indebted for its first 
success than to Dr. Charles B. Pur- 
vis. In recognition of what he had 
thus contributed Howard made 
him a trustee, and he used his in- 
fluence for the advancement of the 
school long after he had retired. 


Dr. Purvis married white twice. 
A son by his first wife, Anne M. 
Hatheway, of Eastport, Maine, was 
graduated in dentistry and prac- 
ticed in Philadelphia. A daughter 
from the same union was gradu- 
ated in medicine and practiced in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


CuHarRLOTTE L. FortTen 


Another distinguished member 
of the family was Charlotte L. For- 
ten. She was the daughter of Rob- 
ert D. Forten, and the grand- 
daughter of James Forten. She 
studied in private schools in Phila- 
delphia to master the fundamen- 
tals and then she attended the Hig- 
ginson Grammar School at Salem, 
Massachusetts. There she was grad- 
uated with high honor and received 
a premium for writing ‘‘A Parting 
Hymn,’’ which was rendered as a 
feature of the exercises closing the 
year. Colonel T. W. Higginson was 
so favorably impressed with her 
that he wanted one of his nephews 
to marry her. 

Following the example of her 
father, Charlotte Forten enlisted 
in the cause of humanity. Her 
effort, however, was that of writing. 
She became a correspondent of the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard 
and made an impression with her 
witty and penetrating letters pub- 
lished in that organ. She wrote 
also for the Atlantic Monthly. Oth- 
er publications gave her a larger 
audience by publishing extracts 
from these productions. 

When the Civil War came she 
was ever mindful of the great 


change which seemed immediately 
ahead. She saw her duty as a help- 
er in the ranks of the freedmen. 
Few of them had opportunities for 
enlightenment, and she had been 


fortunate in obtaining a useful edu-. 


cation. She volunteered, there- 
fore, to teach in the Southern 
States under the auspices of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Societies. For 
some time she worked in South 
Carolina, and the boards reporting 
on their operations referred fre- 
quently to the work accomplished 
there by Charlotte L. Forten. 


Her main achievement, however, 
was in writing verse. With her 


poem ‘‘The Angel Visit’’ she made. 


‘fa touching allusion to her de- 
parted mother’’ She wrote a num- 
ber of other poems which dealt 
with life as she experienced it and 
the drama of interracial conflict 
which passed around her. These 
poems are to be collected and pub- 
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lished by A. J. Cooper by provi- 
sion in the will of Francis J. 
Grimké, whom she married in 1879 
and by whom she had one child 
that died in infancy. She passed 
away in 1915. 


In Washington, D. C., where 
Charlotte Forten settled, she took 
front rank as a woman of high 
ideals and intellectual power. It 
was she and others of her circle 
who constituted the group of in- 
tellectuals of the Capital of the Na- 
tion to supply that atmosphere of 
high culture above the level of the 
grovelling mass of the selfish who 
came and went but left no favor- 
able impression on the city. She is 
still remembered by the oldest citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia 
whose appreciation of her worth is 


-best expressed in the following 


words by her husband’s niece, An- 
gelina W. Grimké, the daughter of 
Archibald H. Grimké: 


To Keep the Memory of Charlotte 
Forten Grimke 


Still are there wonders of the dark and day; 

The muted shrilling of shy things at night, 

So small beneath the stars and moon; 

The peace, dream-frail, but perfect while the light 
Lies softly on the leaves at noon. 


These are, and these will be 


Until Eternity; 


But she who loved them well has gone away. 


Each dawn, while yet the east is veiled gray, 
The birds about her window wake and sing; 
And far away each day some lark 

I know is singing where the grasses swing; 
Some robin calls and calls at dark. 


These are, and these will be 


Until Eternity; 


But she who loved them well has gone away. 


The wild flowers that she loved down green ways stray; 
Her roses lift their wistful buds at dawn, 

But not for eyes that loved them best; 

Only her little pansies are all gone, 

Some lying softly on her breast. 


And flowers will bud and be 


Until Eternity; 


But she who loved them well has gone away. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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NEGRO SPIRITUALS-ONCE MORE 


(CVF I WERE asked on what sub- 
ject connected with folk mu- 
sic the most had been written 

and the least said, I should be 

strongly tempted to answer: the 
songs of the American Negroes.’ 

Those words written by one of 

America’s outstanding music crit- 

ies at the turn of the century might 

well be repeated today were he to 
read some of the current literature 
on the same subject. Some writers 
have tried to belittle the Negro’s 
pride in his songs; others have not 
practiced emotional restraint. Emo- 
tions must be divorced from scien- 
tific reporting lest we raise the 
suspicion of falsehood. Emotions 
ran rampart in writing that ‘‘it 
was from these people in bondage 
this mass of noble music sprang; 
this musie which is America’s only 
folk music and, up to this time, the 
finest distinctive contribution she 
has to offer the world.’’? As much 
as we would like to claim the dis- 


tinction, the Negro’s music is not 


America’s only folk music. This 
outburst of emotionalism is the 
most beautiful piece of prose on a 
music subject the writer has ever 
read: ‘‘Thus it was by sheer spir- 
itual forces that African chants 
were metamorphosed into the spir- 
ituals; that upon the fundamental 
throb of African rhythm were 
reared those reaches of melody that 
rise above earth and soar into the 
spirituals.’’*® Such sentimental ex- 
pression written in a musical gen- 
eration once removed still rankles 
in the ears of the present genera- 
tion. 

The scientific approach to the 
study of music is a recent innova- 
tion in America. Many scholars 
have tried to show the origins of 
Negro music. Some have been very 
scholarly ; others, mere figments of 
the imagination, mostly by literary 

1Krehbiel, Henry E., ‘‘Slave Songs in 
America,’’ New York Tribune, Septem- 
ber 10, 1899. 

2Johnson, James Weldon, ‘‘How to 
Understand and Enjoy Negro Spirit- 


uals,’’ The Flutist, Asheville, June, 1926. 
8Tbid. 


By JoHn DUNCAN 


men. The majority of the books 
have been by folklorists who are 


‘generally college professors in some 


field other than music. This does 
not mean that these writers are 
not competent to deal with folk 
music. One of these writers has 
gone to great lengths to prove that 
the Negro’s music is in the main 
a borrowing from the white man’s 
folk music and hymns.* What if 
it is? Did not the great com- 
posers borrow from folk materials, 
other composers and from them- 
selves? Who borrows from whom 
is not as important as the resultant 
product. Brahms borrowed from 
Kela Bela and the Hungarian Gyp- 
sies and the results were the great 
Hungarian dances which the world 
now acclaims as Brahms’ very own. 
It is not surprising that the Negro 
utilized the music he heard. This 
is a characteristic of ‘‘singing peo- 
ples.’”® 

The objective truth about the 
spirituals has never been earnestly 
sought. ‘‘White people have been 


4Jackson, George Pullen, White and 
Negro Spirituals, J. J. Augustin, New 
York, 1943. 

5Some races and nationalities are not 
‘singing peoples’’ such as: Chinese, 
Hindus, Javanese and some other Asia 
ties. 


too prone to assume without inves- 
tigation, that everything the Negro 
has achieved is the result of imitat- 
ing the white man,”’’ is therefore to 
be dismissed as trifling—a conclu- 
sion that ministers but strangely to 
the Nordie conviction of race su- 
periority.® This attitude is coun- 
tered with denials from the Negro. 
But whatever point of view is 
vouchsafed it would be unwise to 
assert that there is not some ele. 
ment of truth in both. It may be 
more justifiable to accept the fact 
of partial imitation than to as- 
sume, as most Negroes do, that their 
spirituals are entirely original. 
Trying to trace the origin of any 
folk material is a very elusive un- 
dertaking. One of the most im- 
portant factors in drawing up any 
conclusions is the sociological as- 
pect of music. The Negro’s intro- 
duction to Christianity was through 
the white man’s church where by 
natural consequence he was also 
introduced to his hymn tunes, In 
the early part of the nineteenth 
century the Negroes attended the 
religious services of the whites af- 
ter the slave owners relented in 


6White, Newman Ivey, American Negro 
Folk Songs, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1926. 
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their opposition to religious educa- 
tion for Negroes. But after the 
slave insurrection in the eighteen 
twenties and thirties the Negroes 
could not hold religious services 
without the presence of at least one 
white person. It is the writer’s 
conjecture that the Negroes, in 
view of their secretive and re- 
strained ways in the presence of a 
white person, never gave vent to 
their musical improvisations. Con- 
sequently, the spiritual was a dor- 
mant entity at that time. The 
word ‘‘Spiritual’’ as we know it— 
Negro religious song of folk origin’ 
—was not used until after 1860. 
The term ‘‘spiritual songs’’ used 
prior to that time meant almost any 
type of religious song. Writers in 
the eighteen thirties and forties 
spoke of the songs and religious 
singing of the Negroes but little of 
the difference between Negro songs 
as such and the white hymn tunes. 
The musical aspects of the revival 
singing of those days at the turn of 
the nineteenth century could bear 
a closer scrutiny to determine just 
what proportion of the revivalist 
hymn tunes has been appropri- 
ated by both the Negroes and 
whites.® 


The camp-meetings, which seem- 
ed to have been a popular form of 
religious congregating before the 
Civil War for both races, were the 
distribution points for printed 
hymns, without music, which were 
sold to semi-illiterate worshippers. 
Then came freedom and the Negro 
was left to worship under less re- 
stricted circumstances; that is, he 
could worship without the super- 
vision of whites, and he was free 
to go his own way. This was the 
crossroads of great significance: 
the songs of the whites went into 
obscurity ; the songs of the Negroes 
came into popularity. Education 
must be considered as a point in 
this divergence, because education 
is antithesis to folk song develop- 
ment. The white man proceeding 


TFor other definitions, see: Winthrop 
Sargent’s Jazz, Hot and Hybrid, Arrow 
Press, New York, 1938. 

8This has been done partially by some 
like, George Pullen Jackson and Anne 
Gilchirst. 


along cultural lines allowed his folk 
material to lapse while the Negro, 
without the blessings of culture, 
nurtured his. 

It is hard to dispel the suspicion 
from our minds of the Negro’s 
borrowings from the white man’s 
spiritual songs since the primitive 
orgiastic religious ceremonies were, 
and are today, participated in by 
both races. Conversely, a bit of 
suspicion is raised as to how much 
the white man has utilized the folk 
song techniques of the Negro in his 
present primitive religious cere- 
monies. No races can live in close 
proximity without an exchange of 
customs. 

Folklorists frequently point out 
the fact that the unlettered popu- 
lace often misinterpreted a story 
or poem, sometimes adding a few 
colloquialisms for simplification 
and to make the situation conform 
to their immediate environment or 
circumstances. One such example 
from the words of a hymn by Isaac 
Watts will illustrate the point : 


“Broad is the road that leads to death 
and thousands walk together there 

But wisdom shows a narrow path with 
here and there a traveller.” 


Transformed by some Georgia 
Negroes it became: 


“Narrow road is Heaven road 
Believer I know 

With here and there a traveller 
Believer I know 

The broad road is Hell road 
Believer I know 

Thousands walk together there 
Believer I know.”? 


This is enough of a transforma- 
tion to make the words of this 
hymn the Negroes’ very own. The 
readers no doubt find many similar 
examples. The predominant ten- 
dency towards repetition may be 
attributed to the maner in which 
the unschooled ministers delivered 
their sermons. Repetitions were, 
and ‘still are, used in an orderly 
erescendo to provoke the religious 
frenzy of the congregation. There- 
fore those Biblical passages, which 
form the bulk of the text of the 


®Parish, Lydia, Slave Songs of the 
Georgia Sea Islands, Creative Age Press, 
New York, 1942. 
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spirituals, were chanted and sung 
in like manner. The singing was 
done with, improvised tune. And 
if any snatches of these tunes can 
be traced to African importation 
or left-overs from the white revival 
hymns it is because of the limita- 
tion of our system of notation. Our 
notational system is so limited that 
it is almost impossible to compare 
the compositions of any of the 
great composers without finding 
similarities in some of them. 
Known African survivals in the 
United States are.rare. This seems 
to be true in all places, outside of 
Africa, where there is a large popu- 
lation of Negroes under Anglo- 
Saxon influences. Did the Anglo- 
Saxons suppress the African prac- 
tices while the Latin American Ne- 
groes were given freedom in that 
direction? If the Anglo-Saxons are 
guilty it certainly worked towards 
the production of richer folk songs 
for the American Negroes. 
Speech, which may be musical 
or not, was utilized by the Negroes 
to their own liking. Formal style 
of English sentence structure was 
bent to their musical style; that is, 
it was not used to fit any kind of 
African tune but to fit their own 
improvisations. All readers are 
familiar with the Negroes’ practice 
of not reciting their lines as they 
sing them. Their singing language 
is filled with words with enclitical 
vowels. For example: ‘‘A-Emen 
Chullun’’ is more musical than 
‘‘Amen Children.’? The use of 
speech in his own way is a trait 
the American Negro has followed 
since acquiring a working knowl- 
edge of the English language. To 
the present day they change the 
words of established songs to suit 
the occasion or their moods. A 
study of some of the songs from 
World War I will further illustrate 
this point.11 This may be pardoned 
if we take into account the fact 
that the American Negro is rot a 
very great respecter of tradition. 


10Miller, George A., ‘‘Song Echoes 
from the Old South,’’ Musical Courier, 
vol. Ixxxiv, No. 14, 1922. 

11See John Jacob Niles’, Singing Sol- 
diers, New York, 1927. 
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Some TECHNICAL FEATURES 


Despite the present achievements 
and popularity of the spirituals we 
must not forget the primitive an- 
tecedents of the songs. The men- 
tal process necessary to change 
from primitive imitative reproduc- 
tion to an organized system of crea- 
tion has been mastered by the Ne- 
gro. It would be unjustifiable to 
assume that this quick change, and 
it was quick, was done without as- 
sistance or outside influences. These 
influences have encouraged the 
breaking of the bonds of narrow- 
ness of the tribal melodies or work 
songs of the New World. Despite 
the sentimental attachment one has 
for Negro songs they still must be 
considered in the light of primitive 
music. Again we consider the term 
narrowness—which is taken to 
mean the narrowness of the melodic 
contour; that is, melodies which 
stay within the span of a few notes 
like the intervals of a third or fifth. 
This is a type of song which we 
may label the logogenic type— 
word produced—in which words 
took precedence over melody. It 
is among African ceremonial tunes 
and the work songs, songs about 
animals and women of the Ameri- 
can Negro that we find many of the 
logogenic type. With the influences 
of Christianity the Negro brought 
a more passionate approach to the 
singing of his songs. This passion- 
ate procedure brought about a wid- 
er melodic span and a definite vocal 
style: the downward trend of the 
melody, then leaps up possibly to 
the octave and downward again. 
This is known as the pathogenic 
type; that is, songs born out of 
feeling or the motor impulse. The 
best example of this type of song 
is the spiritual ‘‘Deep River.’’ 

We have come to all great things 
through growth. This is no less 
so with the Negro spirituals. It is 
common knowledge that primitive 
music depends on routine and in- 
stinct with some elements of imita- 
tive reproduction. The American 
Negro, with a great degree of as- 
similating, could not remain primi- 
tive nor tolerate primitive prac- 
tices in the great upsurge of west- 


ern civilization. In this upsurge 
the Negro became a part and de- 
veloped the mental process and sen- 
sitivity necessary to pass from 
imitative reproduction to genuine 
creative endeavors even though his 
products remained folk material. 
By mingling and mixing the 
logogenic and pathogenic types we 
get a melogenic type. This third 
type is one that is produced by 
sensitive peoples. With the melo- 
genic type we find less repetitive 
melody. Therefore, this is the 
quality that attracted the sensitive 
musicians to the Negro spirituals 
in preference to the other native 
folk songs, the majority of which 
still remain in the logogenic type. 


It is a favorite opinion of a great 
many writers that these songs were 
the spontaneous outbursts of an 
oppressed people at the height of 
religious fervor. Oppressed, yes, 
but not in the sense of physical 
slavery. It must be remembered 
that the spirituals reached their 
zenith after the Negro had been 
taught that he had a soul which 
he must account for in the here- 
after. Therefore this oppression, 
or fear of oppression, was not slav- 
ery, but sin. We find the same idea 
current in the white spirituals.’* 
There are other fallacies of charac- 
teristics we are sometimes led to 
believe are exclusive features of 
Negro spirituals. The first of these 
is that a great body of this folk 
material is a survival of African 
practices because of the pentatonic 
genus!® of some of the melodies. 
True one of the best loved spirit- 
uals—‘‘ Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I’ve Seen’’—is in this category 
but pentatonicism is antiharmonic; 
that is, it may be used in a poly- 
phonic treatment but not a har- 
monic one. The Europeanized har- 
monic treatment given to this spir- 
itual has destroyed the pentatonic 
character. Pentatonic melodies are 


128ee George Pullen Jackson’s White 
Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, 1933. 

13Pentatonic means a five tone scale, 
i.e., with the fourth and seventh. tones 
omitted. For example play the five black 
keys on the piano beginning on C#. 
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found, even today, among the most 
remote civilizations, the same as 
antiphony. 

Antiphony is almost unavoidable 
with songs that are to be used by 
folk dance groups to escape fatigue 
or exhaustion. Sometimes anti. 
phony is used by a pantomime 
group to express dualism in woo- 
ing, combat, and other alternates, 
It is safe to assume that all primi- 
tive peoples have discovered this 
simple expedient since their sing- 
ing and dancing festivities are of 
longer duration than those of the 
more civilized peoples. Antiphony 
or responsorial"* singing is utilized 
by less primitive peoples to give 
emphasis to some passage of the 
text. We can not call antiphony 
an art but a device. It is with all 
probability that the device was 
used by African natives and, 
whether conscious of it or not, in 
their new environment in America. 
The early Hebrews used antiphony. 
When David returned from his 
victory over the Philistines ‘‘the 
women came out of all the cities of 
Israel, singing and daneng, to meet 
King Saul, with taborets, with joy, 
and with instruments of musick. 
And the women answered one an- 
other as they played, and said: 
Saul hath slain his thousands, and 
David his ten thousands.’’!® 


Rhythm, another element which 
has received a considerable amount 
of comment in connection with Ne- 
gro music, is the vital spark of all 
music. It does not matter by what 
means this vitality is attained, it is 
necessary. The more primitive the 
participants, the greater the nec- 
essity. The Negro, not having a 
line of demarcation between his 
secular and sacred music utilized 
his rhythmic patterns in both class- 
es of his music. His vocal rhythms 
were without a doubt developed in 
America, if we consider, first, the 
rhythm of the text which would 
have to be of local derivation be- 
cause of the change of language. 


14Antiphony: Singing in alternating 
choruses. Responsorial: Chorus alternat- 
ing with soloist or leader. 

15T Samuel 18:6-7. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


1. Why do certain writers often 
say that the Civil War was un- 
necessary ? 

Some persons trying to heal the 
breach between the North and 
South by trading on the Negro 
have often made such remarks. No 
historian indulges in such lan- 
guage, for an historian is not a 
prophet and is rarely justified in 
saying what should have or could 
have been, if something else had 
not been. All things being equal, 
one may figure out such develop- 
ments accurately ; but all things in 
one situation are never equal to all 
things in another situation. Most 
of such comment, therefore, is a 
loss of so many words and so much 
time. 

Some of these commentators to 
the effect that the Civil War was 
unnecessary have in mind that, 
since the North has learned to hate 
the Negro as much as the South 
does, it seems to them a pity that 
so many lives were lost in that 
conflict to set such ‘‘undesirables’”’ 
free. For this reason some of them 
have tried to rewrite the history 
of the Civil War to prove that it 
was not caused by slavery. In 
other words, they insist that the 
Civil War, although unnecessary, 
might have taken place even if the 
Negroes had never been brought 
to America. To such a low level 
of nonsense history-made-to-order 
in race-hating America has de- 
scended. 

In a sense, as stated elsewhere, 
no war is inevitable or necessary, 
if one means that it was possible 
for the combattants to settle the 
matter some other way. And yet 
history shows that human beings, 
constituted as they are with long- 
ing desires and burning passions do 
not settle their disputes other than 
by foree. As long as the heart has 
passion life will have its woes. In 
the Civil War, as it has happened 
in many wars, there was not avail- 
able any third party to which eith- 
er combattant would submit for 


adjudication the matter of redress 
for the ‘‘long train of abuses’’ 
from which both conflicting sec- 
tions asserted that the one had suf- 
fered at the hands of the other. 
The North would never had rested 
its case on the judgment of the 
European nations which favored 
the South because of the cotton 
supply essential to European in- 
dustry, and the South scoffed at 
the idea of resting its case on the 
judgment of a nation that could 
not uphold slavery. 

If it be conceded that slavery 
should have been abolished it must 
be conceded also that the Civil 
War was inevitable. The slave- 
holders themselves threatened the 
country with war not only if it 
abolished slavery but even if it 
interfered with the system where 
it existed or in any part of the 
country to which slaveholders de- 
sired to extend it. The election of 
Abraham Lincoln, not on an anti- 
slavery platform, but merely on 
the platform of restricting slavery 
to the section where it existed, was 
sufficient cause for the rebellious 
states to secede from the Union 
even before Abraham Lincoln 
could take office on the fourth of 
March in 1861 and demonstrate 
what his policy would actually be. 
When men say that fire-eating de- 
baters, name-calling, and personal 
abuse caused the Civil War they 
show their ignorance of history of 
human beings. These words were 
merely manifestations of the na- 
tion’s suffering from a situation 
from which its better nature had 
for decades been endeavoring to 
extricate itself. 


2. Why do some historians say 
that the history of the Reconstruc- 
tion of the rebellious states has 
never been written? 

The answer is simple. Historians, 
chief among whom was Edward 
Channing, discovered that the 
studies produced under the stim- 
ulus of Burgess and Dunning and 
their disciples were written from 


inadequate sources by the descend- 
ants of slaveholders and their sym- 
pathizers. In the first place, John 
W. Burgess, the founder of this - 
school of thought, was born a slave- 
holder in Giles County, Tennessee. 
He came North where he was edu- 
cated, studied further in Europe, 
and attained international distine- 
tion as a teacher and writer. W. A. 
Dunning, of the industrial class of 
Paterson, New Jersey, studied un- 
der Burgess and became his dis- 
ciple. These biased teachers and 
writers influenced the thought of 
the entire nation with respect to 
the Reconstruction of the seceding 
states. In most circles of so-called 
historians, their words are still law 
and gospel. Few American writers 
in our frontier condition have ad- 
vanced far enough in historical re- 
search to speak for themselves, and 
they too often accept hearsay and 
propaganda as truth. Some of the 
well informed have not the cour- 
age to tell the truth, if it is favor- 
able to the Negro. They could not 
teach in certain schools, if they 
dared to do such a thing. John 
Spencer Basset thus lost his posi- 
tion at Trinity College. 

The so-called studies of the Re- 
construction of the Confederate 
States produced at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at other institutions 
influenced by Burgess and Dun- 
ning should be destroyed as meret- 
tricious works corrupting the mind 
of the nation. These Reconstruc- 
tion writers introduced the novel 
method of using the sources of one 
side only. Their accounts are based 
almost altogether on the testimony 
of slaveholders and their sym- 
pathizers. Testimony to the con- 
trary was rejected. These writers 
ignored the evidence from those 
who opposed slavery and favored 
Congressional Reconstruction, dis- 
credited the evidence left by trav- 
elers from the North who went 
through the South during that pe- 
riod, discounted the observations 


(Continued on page 84) 
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INQUIRIES AND PLANS: NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


many requests for plans and 

programs for the celebration 
of Negro History Week. Some of 
these cannot be intelligently an- 
swered for the reason that a pro- 
gram suitable for one school, li- 
brary, club or church may not 
work out well in another. In the 
various interests expressed in the 
following correspondence may be 
found ideas helpful to almost any 
community. . 


"Tae National Office receives 


Referring to some pictures taken 
for Negro History Week, Editor I. 
J. K. Wells, of Color, says: 


‘‘The four-color pictures turned 
out magnificently. We are using 
two of the pictures in the Color 








Questions Answered 
(Continued from page 83) 


left by European travelers through 
that section at that time, and kept 
silent on the ex-Confederates who 
in collusion with Morgan, Cooke, 
Clews and Parsons robbed the 
South through their questionable 
operations in cotton and steel. 

With respect to the Negro, these 
pseudo-historians went beyond the 
injustice of the law of salvery. 
Under the old slave code, the Negro 
was permitted to testify in his on 
behalf, although he was not per- 
mitted to testify against a white 
man; but these writers in ruling 
out the testimony of Negroes al- 
together did not permit the Negro 
to testify either way. During the 
Reconstruction period Negroes 
made speeches, edited newspapers, 
kept diaries, contributed to maga- 
zines, and left records of homes, 
churches and schools which they 
established during that stormy pe- 
riod. The history of that epoch 
therefore, cannot be written with- 
out taking all this evidence into 
account. No advanced nation will 
accept as history any account writ- 
ten to the contrary. 


which will be on the stands the 
first of February. We want to do 
all we can for Negro History Week 
and for the man who has done so 
much for brotherhood and to lift 
the respect for the Negro through- 
out the world.”’ 


9 


Dr. O. M. Fisher, of the Nation- 
al Association of Negro Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
says: 


‘“‘The National Magazine Re- 
sponsibility is devoting the Febru- 
ary issue to Negro History. We 
can think of no one more suited to 
give us an article than you. Will 
you please send me an article on 
any subject pertaining to Negro 
history especially women you may 
choose. It may be as long or as 
short as you wish but would sug- 
gest about 2000 words.’’ 


9 


Miss Barbara Hannum writes 
from Stephens College, at Colum- 
bia, Missouri : 


‘We are having at Stephens Col- 
lege this year, for the first time, 
the celebration of Negro History 
Week and National Brotherhood 
Week. Because we have been re- 
ferred to you as an expert on ma- 
terials and activities for this week, 
I am now writing to you for any 
suggestions you might be able to 
give us. 

**T would like, if possible, the 
poster of the painting ‘‘Peter Sa- 
lem at Bunker Hill’’ which was ad- 
vertised in the School and Society 
magazine, issue January 29, 1944, 
and any suggestions you might 
have. If possible, we would like 26 
of these posters to use in each resi- 
dence hall on this campus.’’ 


9 


Miss Catherine 
Briarcliff Junior 
York, writes: 


Cardew, of 
College, New 


‘*We shall appreciate it if you 
can send us a list of materials 
available for publicity purposes for 
Negro History Week.’’ 


9 


Mrs. Mervin L. Vespermann, 
leader of Troup 4, Girl Scouts, 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York, 
says: 


‘‘In January they are going to 
begin working on an International 
Friendship badge. I thought they 
could also learn what the Negro 
race has offered to mankind and to 
the world. We only have one lit- 
tle Negro girl in our troop, and 
there has never been any signs of 
prejudice — our Scout motto ‘‘Be 
Prepared’’ applies to Leaders as 
well as Scouts—who knows in the 
coming year I, myself, may need 
this knowledge.”’ 


9 


Miss Marie E. Gaudet of Girl 
Scouts, New York City, sends this 
request : 


‘*May we have a set of the lit- 
erature you are using for Negro 
History Week, February 9th-15th? 
Especially any pamphlets or book- 
lets that would be particularly use- 
ful in helping leaders of Girl Scout 
troops to forward the week.’’ 


9 


President E. C. Peters, of Paine 
College in Augusta, Georgia, says: 


“‘T am writing to say that we 
shall be most happy here at Paine 
College to observe again Negro His- 
tory Week with programs and class 
discussions designed to give our 
students a better understanding 
and a greater appreciation of the 
history and work of Negro people. 
It also goes without saying that I 
shall personally use my influence 
to discourage the improper use of 
this observance by parties interest- 
ed in promoting their own inter- 
ests.”’ 


(Continued on page 92) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


A Christmas Hymn 


While engaged in the work of a 
missionary teacher on the island of 
St. Helena in 1863, Charlotte For- 
ten requested John G. Whittier 
with whom she frequently corre- 
sponded to write a Christmas 
Hymn for her school to sing. Whit- 
tier complied, saying, ‘‘I send you 
herewith a little song for your 
Christmas festival. I was too ill 
to write anything else, but I could 
not resist the desire to comply with 
your request.”’ 

The verses came, and she read 
them to the children and showed 
them his picture and told them 
about him, and she said, ‘‘and they 
were delighted and proud to think 
the hymn was written especially 
for them. They learned it readily 
and sang it with great spirit on 
that bright and beautiful Christ- 
mas Day, in the old church, among 
grand, moss-draped oaks. It was 
a scene I shall never forget.’’ 

The hymn was: 

O NONE in all the world before 

Were ever glad as we! 


We’re free on Carolina’s shore, 
We're all at home and free. 


Thou Friend and Helper of the poor, 
Who suffered for our sake, 

To open every prison door, 
And every yoke to break, 


Bend low Thy pitying face and mild, 
And help us sing and pray; 

The hand that blessed the little child, 
Upon our foreheads lay. 


We hear no more the driver’s horn, 
No more the whip we fear; 

This holy day that saw Thee born, 
Was never half so dear. 


The very oaks are greener clad, 
The waters brighter smile; 

O never shone a day so glad 
On sweet St. Helen’s isle. 


We praise Thee in our songs to-day, 
To Thee in prayer we call; 
Make swift the feet and straight the 
way, 
Of freedom unto all. 


Come once again, O blessed Lord! 
Come walking on the sea! 
And let the main-lands hear the word 
That sets the islands free. 
J. G. Warrier. 


Questions on the 
December Issue 


- Who was William Lloyd Garri- 
son? What made his career pos- 
sible? 


. What did Garrison mean when 
he said, “My country is the 
world: my countrymen are all 
mankind”? 


. What was the purpose of the 
American Colonization Society? 
Why did Negroes oppose this 
agency? 


. In what other parts besides Africa 
were Negroes co'~wized? Which 
settlement proved to be the most 
prosperous? 


- In what part of the world are 
Negroes making most progress 
today? Give facts to support 
your answer? 


. What lesson do you get from the 
life of Samuel Plato? Is he an 
exception or just what any enter- 
prising Negro may become? 


Who is Wilhelmina M. Crosson? 
Why should she desire to make 
a study of education in Mexico? 


. What conditions in Mexico re- 
mind one of certain conditions 
of people in the United States? 


What educator in the United 
States has influenced the educa- 
tion of the youth in Mexico? 


. Should the Negro enter politics 
or leave all such matters to the 
other elements of our popula- 
tion? 


- Have you read A Star Pointed 
North? If so, what did you learn 
from the narrative? 


. What does Negro History Week 
mean to you? How do you plan 
to observe it? 





Book of the Month 


How God Fix Jonah, by Lorenz Gra- 
ham, with a foreword by Dr. W. E. 
B: Du Bois (New York: Raynal and 
Hitchcock, Price $2.50) is an interest- 
ing and timely work. The book is a 
collection of stories of Jonah, Ruth, 
Job, Solomon, Samson and the like 
as they impress the African boy of 
the Kru, Golah, or Mandingo tribe 
in contact with Western missionaries. 
The African brings to the effort to 
understand the gospel message what 


he already knows about the gods of 
Africa; and his version of the Bibli- 
cal stories becomes more folklore 
like that to which he is accustomed. 
The Biblical stories find a hearty wel- 
come among those Africans accepting 
the Christian religion, for story-telling 
is an important tradition of native 
Africans. In the absence of a written 
language the story-teller has become 
the walking encyclopedia. “The stories 
are told with a wealth of descriptive 
detail in a sort of dramatic, recitative 
chanting and crooning very much like 
a song.” 

In preparing the reader to under- 
stand these stories as related by the 
African the author explains the dialect 
of those who have been influenced by 
Europeans and Americans. The author 
notes similarities of the African ver- 
nacular to expressions of the Negro 
dialect of America—such as the pro- 
nunciation of th as d and the muting 
of r after a vowel sound. At the same 
time the author points out certain 
variations without accounting fully 
therefor unless the reader must take 
it for granted that differences in en- 
vironment and the contact with more 
than one modern language may ex- 
plain the divergence. The book offers 
the student an opportunity to study 
the African mind, to evaluate the re- 
sults from the conflict of the Euro- 
pean culture with that of the African. 

“Mysteries are explained in terms 
of the tangible. God is a reasonable 
person.” For example, He argues 
with Satan over Job. He is relentless 
in his pursuit of his reluctant emis- 
sary, Jonah. He is open to the persua- 
sion of his Pican not to “break the 
world that you done made.” 

The illustrations are as important 
in presenting these stories as the words 
themselves. Of the artist the pub- 
lishers say: “‘Letterio Calapai was born 
in Boston, Mass. He studied at the 
Massachusetts School of Art and at the 
School of Fine Arts and Crafts in Bos- 
ton. He came to New York City in 
1928 and has had four one man 
shows: The Art Center (1933); The 
Montross Galleries (1939); The Nor- 
lyst Gallery (1945). He received an 
award in wood engraving in the Art- 
ists for Victory, Inc., 1943 ‘America 
in the War’ exhibition, and The 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 
chose one of his prints as one of the 
‘Fifty Prints of 1944’.” 

Mr. Calapai comments thus on Lor- 
enz Graham’s work: “His utmost sim- 
plicity of poetic statement, the effect 
of his extraordinary rhythms and the 
direct and primitive grandeur of his 
images produced an immediate, pow- 
erful effect upon me which at once 
translated itself into a series of com- 
positions springing naturally from the 


text.” 
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RACE PREJUDICE 


of the most prevalent and ef- 

fective groups of social atti- 
tudes. Literally, prejudice means 
a fore-judgment though the term 
is defined in various ways. An in- 
spection of three definitions, (1) a 
group of mental patterns thorough- 
ly engrained in the individual, hav- 
ing as a core a distinct emotional 
tone; (2) a willful perversion of 
judgment because of interest and 
passion; and (3) an irrational, 
biased social attitude or opinion, 
favorable or otherwise, and based 
on pre-possession, points to the fol- 
lowing criteria of prejudice: a 
judgment, opinion, or way of think- 
ing ; and emotional tone or passion. 

That prejudice qualifies as an 
attitude is indicated in its mental 
and emotional content. Like atti- 
tudes in general it is a prepared 
reaction in which emotion activates 
a group of notions and behaviors. 
It is not always easy to distinguish 
an act of prejudice, that is, the 
making of a judgment without suf- 
ficient experience or data, from the 
wrong concepts and emotions that 
give rise to it. If the definition in- 
cludes the presumed motive or 
source, then the analysis must re- 
main within the limits of the defini- 
tion. If we accept the definition 
of prejudice as ‘‘an emotionally 
colored disposition to maintain ex- 
isting social distances,’’ we are re- 
stricted to thinking of prejudice 
only in terms to social distance, 
when the motive of social distance 
may or may not be prepotent. The 
distinction is valuable, mainly, to 
assure the identification of the mo- 
tive of those whose actions are prej- 
udiced. 

Another difficulty lies in classify- 
ing prejudice in terms of its ob- 
jects. It is convenient to charac- 
terize prejudice in five ways, 
namely :.color prejudice, race prej- 
udice, nationality prejudice, reli- 
gious prejudice, and prejudice 
among economic groups. This clas- 
sification should not imply that 


Pera UDICES constitute one 


By Ruts L. Kemp 


prejudices exist or develop clean- 
cut. Race and color prejudices are 
difficult to distinguish even when 
using as a criterion a valid concept 
of race. Race and religious prej- 
udices are often confused. Purely 
religious prejudice is not so com- 
mon as prejudice in which religion 
is merely a component. Designa- 
tions of prejudices in literature im- 
ply what may be ealled ‘‘continen- 
tal prejudices,’’ in which miscon- 
ceptions apply to any and all peo- 
ple from a continent as in ‘‘ White- 
Oriental prejudice,’’ so called. If 
analyses of prejudice by other than 
white writers were available, there 
would doubtlessly appear other 
broad classifications; experienced 
and described as only one inside a 
particular group and situation 
eould do. 

The basis of prejudice lies in the 
processes of being culturized with- 
in a group and developing a point 
of view with compatible feelings. 
For self-preservation every group 
has felt obliged’ to believe in its 
own importance as a group, and in 
the importance of its heroes. Leg- 
endary heroes are but wish-fulfill- 
ing self-portraits. Even in this 
era of photography, stenography, 
and scientific methods of thinking 
about facts of the present and past, 
the need of men to think well of 
themselves transcends their rea- 
sons for doing so. Men and na- 
tions need to think of their own 
group as unique and as the center 
of everything, and measure other 
groups by this concept of their own 
group. Many current prejudices 
can be traced to this tendency, eth- 
nocentrism, which has persisted 
through time. But prejudice dis- 
torts even ethnocentrism in that it 
involves the humiliation and rejec- 
tion of other groups. Sumner! 
mentions Jews, Greeks, Romans, 
Chinese, Russians and the various 
peoples of modern Europe and the 


1wW. G. Sumner, The Folkways, pp. 12- 
15, quoted’ in Kimball Young, Source 
Book of Social .Psychology, p. 59. 


United States as expressing their 
awareness of their own greatness 
and coining epithets of condescen- 
sion and contempt for certain oth- 
er groups. There have been. and 
still exist many types of we-groups 
or in-groups, and they-groups or 
out-groups brought about by 
events, the more recent being the 
social cleavages which have devel- 
oped out of the quickening of liv- 
ing in the past century. Prejudices 
of the modern civilized world are 
based on these attitudes and be- 
haviors upon which groups in the 
tribal stages of society depended 
for their physical existence. 

Stereotyping is one of the tech- 
niques which the we-group uses for 
holding members in the we-group 
and keeping others apart from it. 
Recaleitrant members of the group 
are drawn back into the group by 
verbal stereotyping, the expression 
of group images, attitudes and 
ideas in words or phrases. Slogans, 
eatchwords, shibboleths, myths and 
legends are handed down and 
around to herd members of the we- 
group and to keep members of the 
they-group conscious of their in- 
feriority. All stereotyping does 
not take form in words. In the 
present day motion picture stories, 
radio skits and plays, jokes, car- 
toons, and art stereotype a race, an 
economic group, or a sex equally 
as, or more, effectively than lan- 
guage. Acceptance of the mental 
image or the word symbol, accom- 
panied by emotional tension ac- 
counts for a great deal of prej- 
udice. 

Social distance is another concept 
so closely related to prejudice that 
the two are considered equivalent. 
Social distance is characterized by 
R. E. Park as ‘‘a conservative force 
to preserve the social order and the 
social distances upon which the or- 
der rests.’’? This attitude is stim- 


2R. E. Park, ‘‘Concept of Social Dis- 
tance,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 


reprinted in Kimball Young, Source 
Book of Social Psychology, p. 485 


1924. 
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ulated when social status is threat- 
ened or when personal or racial re- 
serves are invaded. 

Ethnocentrism, stereotyping, and 
social distance when activated 
against an out-group supply many 
motives for prejudice. A fourth 
ancient force is ‘‘race-instinct,’’ a 
belief and feeling that race mixture 
should be avoided. The in-groups 
are commonly believed to be ac- 
tuated by these drives, although 
out-groups are at least vaguely so 
motivated. 


It is difficult to identify these 
ancient drives when we contem- 
plate present-day manifestations of 
prejudice. Their identity as mo- 
tives is easily confused with the 
rationalizations of the group or in- 
dividual indulging in prejudiced 
thinking and acting. In combina- 
tion with prosaic economic motiva- 
tions, the deep-seated forces oper- 
ate to set up many types of be- 
havior which give the lie to every 
tenet of American government. The 
same mixed motives, unconscious, 
in rationalized form, or conscious, 


account for the world cataclysm 


which came even as the world 


wrote and talked against untenable © 


philosophies and purposes. 


The -prejudices, economic, reli- 
gious, nationality, race, and color, 
as they refer somewhat specifically 
to the Negro, may be described and 
interpreted against this _back- 
ground of four ancient, deep- 
seated urges; namely, ethnocen- 
trism, social distance, race instinct 
and stereotyping. In order to de- 
scribe and interpret these avenues 
of prejudice it is necessary to think 
of the group designated ‘‘Negro’’ 
as 8 population, rather than a ra- 
cial, group. To-do otherwise would 
be to accept an assumption that 
all, or most, prejudice which con- 
trols actions directed toward the 
Negro is based on the none-too- 
clear race motive. Each type of 
prejudice will be viewed in light 
of the four ancient, deep-seated 
drives. 

Prejudice among economic groups 
is common today in spite of recent 
levelling trends. Though the mod- 
ern hierarchy of economic classes 


is not as picturesque as that of 
former times, and though govern- 
ment has set up artificial economic 
controls, there exist many economic 
contrasts, their number depending 
upon the discrimination used in 
noting them. The world-old habit 
of mutual blame in employer-em- 
loyee relations, differences in in- 
come, competition for income in- 
creases, desire to exploit certain 
groups, and fear of loss of jobs, ac- 
count for a deal of contemporary 
prejudice. The probable order in 
which workers prefer jobs and 
wages to be distrbiuted is to (1) 
self, (2) member of immediate fam- 
ily, (3) relative, (4) member of 
fraternal order, (5) own social 
group, and (6) own race and na- 
tionality. This hierarchy points to 
mixed motives even when economic 
factors are prepotent. Thus, it is 
easy to see that self-preservation 
and group-preservation are in- 
volved. Social distance is often 
given as a motive. Arguments of 
the opponents of unprejudiced em- 
ployment methods either uncon- 
sciously or deliberately mix eco- 
nomic motives and social distance 
in maintaining that job equality is 
identical to social equality. 

Where the Negro is concerned, 
social equality is abhorrent to the 
white man, and stereotypes of 
thought and language perpetuate 
the Negro’s historical economic role 
in American life. Chattel slavery 
and the financial collapse of the 
system are springs of prejudice. 
Since more whites owned no 
slaves than owned several, for 
many of them, their ‘prejudice is 
based in myth. The economic mo- 
tive, where the Negro is concerned, 
is weak or superficial, because of 
the economic disability in which he 
has been held, and because so much 
stronger motives operate as to min- 
imize the threat of loss of jobs, or 
promotions. So well is the eco- 
nomic aspect of Negro life con- 
trolled that the economic threat is 
used only as a rallying point 
around which other types of prej- 
udice may be mobilized. Those who 
object to Negroes’ getting as good 
jobs as they can hold, to their train- 
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ing for such jobs, and to their re- 
ceiving equal pay as others doing 
the same work, invoke such ideas 
as ‘‘the Negro’s place,’’ ‘‘the Ne- 
gro’s inability to do work other 
than that low in the scale of jobs,’’ 
and ‘‘job equality is social equal- 
ity.’’ Practices in job situations in 
these times of economic plenty are 
more than tinged with considera- 
tions other than that of one group’s 
maintaining economic ascendency. 
A job is a means of maintaining 
one’s self in a manner deemed suit- 
able. A ‘‘better’’ job is a symbol 
of superiority. 

The so-called economic prejudice 
may have a strong religious com- 
ponent. Historically, Young cites 
the ‘‘intimate relation of the Prot- 
estant Revolt and the rise of cap- 
italism,’’ the selling of indulgences 
and the ‘‘extravagance and luxury 
of the papal court’’ as examples of 
religious and economic influences 
combining to furnish bases for 
prejudice. The prevention of eco- 
nomic discriminations against per- 
sons of Catholic and Hebrew faiths 
was a purpose of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, 
though many friends and oppo- 
nents of this check do not realize it. 

Some prejudice is mainly reli- 
gious, but more often religious dif- 
ference is usually only one of sever- 
al factors. The interpreting of dif- 
ferences as threats, and stereotyp- 
ing, both foster religious prejudice. 
Religious groups have attitudes 
which seem to be related to group 
justification, each claiming to be of 
the true religion. The Jew con- 
siders his religious group as ‘‘cho- 
sen.’’ The Christian not only looks 
down on the Jew, but holds strange 
ideas of Jewish ideals and rites. 
Protestants stereotype about Ca- 
tholics, and join with Jews in re- 
fusing to entertain Catholic ex- 
planations of their attitudes. Some 
Catholies believe that Protestants 
are responsible for the division of 
the Church, and are lost. What is 
believed and felt about poor Jews, 
rich Jews, white Catholics, and Ne- 
gro Catholics would be interesting, 
if known. Doubtlessly, attitudes 
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exist in and between groups no 
matter how the groups are derived. 

Race prejudice and color prej- 
udice are easily confused, color be- 
ing usually one attribute of race. 
Many comments upon either and 
both types of prejudice fail to make 
or observe a distinction. Problems 
of race so often involve the Negro, 
that many writers think only in 
terms of the Negro’s darkness 
when discussing race. Race is ‘‘A 
physical concept, applied to blood 
related groups with characteristic 
hereditary traits.’’® Of these traits, 
color is but-one. Color prejudice 
is merely a reflex of race prejudice, 
and a superficial one, at that. Race 
prejudice is an ancient, wide, deep- 
seated trait. In this sense, men 
and women are of different races. 
In light of the European phase of 
the recent World War, the follow- 
ing quotation from an article writ- 
ten in 1923 by Lord Oliver is sig- 
nificant : 


“As to Germans, it is hardly a gen- 
eration ago that we were proud to 
share with them the prestige of repre- 
senting the great Nordic Teutonic 


dominant race, as against the black- 
visaged Negroid Latin and the peril- 
ous Japanese. During the war we 
suddenly discovered that they were 
Huns, Mongolians, which happened 
as regarded the old East Prussian 
nobility, to be ethnologically more cor- 
rect and most opportunely enabled us 
to hate and despise them with all the 
enthusiasm of racial prejudice. . . .* 

Peoples of the present day be- 
have as if the races have remained 
pure, this concept of a pure race 
with the emotions surrounding it, 
being older than history. Indeed, 
its roots lie in competition for ex- 
istence and dominance; that is, in 
war. 

Race prejudice has attributes in 
common with ethnocentrism and 
social distance. It is what has 
been called ‘‘race-instinct,’’ and 
has made much use of stereotyping. 
It is the most ancient and deep- 
seated type of prejudice, and ca- 
pable of combining with other 


8John La Farge, The Race Question 
and the Negro, p. 11. 

4Lord Oliver, ‘‘Color Prejudice,’’ Con- 
temporary Review, 1923, reprinted in 
Kimball Young, Source Book of Social 
Psychology, p. 501. 


types of prejudice to create very 
unfortunate human relations. It 
charges situations and conditions 
strongly, but in light of modern in- 
dustrial and social inventions, is 
the least tenable. The United States 
is a veritable laboratory in which 
prejudices of all sorts may be ob- 
served, for here they exist in naive 
form, and motivate behavior which 
is void of subtlety. The relation- 
ships between the white and domi- 
nant group and the racial-color 
minority, the Negro, hold clues and 
cues for understanding and action. 
Truly do these relationships pre- 
sent ‘‘an American dilemma,’’ 
which is difficult of recognition or 
appreciation by any group or per- 
son directly or indirectly involved 
in any aspect of the problem. 
White-Negro prejudice is based 
in primitive motives which persist 
through assiduous practice. It is 
fundamentally prejudice of race 
with a component of prejudice of 
color. Where racial traits and dark 
skin occur together, there is race- 
color prejudice. But race prej- 
udice persists in the absence of 
darkness of skin, often being inten- 
sified in the white person when the 
so-called Negro is light in color of 
skin and eyes, sometimes, so as to 
appear ‘‘white.’’ Greater prejudice 
against ‘‘white Negroes’’ than 
against brown or black Negroes has 
been expressed. A _ considerable 
number of Negroes with physical 
traits of ‘‘whites’’ work as 
‘*white,’’ while a smaller number 
break off obvious social and family 
relations with Negroes to ‘‘pass’’ 
into the white group. But a far 
greater number of these white Ne- 
groes work and live as Negroes 
than work as white or pass 
over into the white group. In 
casual situations they are frequent- 
ly addressed as white, often receiv- 
ing white people’s impressions of 
Negroes as from one white person 
to another. They are sometimes in- 
vited out, as white. If they reveal 
their race, the invitation may be 
cancelled, often none too grace- 
fully. At times, however, the in- 
vitations are not cancelled by the 
white person on learning that the 
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‘*white’’ person is a ‘‘Negro.’’ Nu- 
merous inicidents of this sort are 
told among the intimates of the 
‘‘white’’ Negro who is usually 


~ somewhat reticent about his experi- 


ences. Such incidents occur more 
often in northern or western edu- 
cational and cultural centers than 
elsewhere, therefore, among the 
schooled of both groups. 

The economic prejudice toward 
the Negro in the United States is 
more involved than that displayed 
toward other minority groups, . be- 
ing more than an attitude serving 
presumably to maintain the ascend- 
ent group’s economic and social su- 
periority, but complicated by a dis- 
appointment that the Negro has not 
continued to serve as a means to- 
ward this superiority. The Negro 
is the symbol of a poor business 
venture. The American traffic in 
slavery was designed to make 
wealth for the settlers. After sev- 
eral generations of buying, work- 
ing, selling and breeding Negroes, 
the whites were deprived of the 
right to continue this means of eco- 
nomic exploitation. Living in this 
past of exalted hopes and disillu- 
sionments, once real or now imag- 
ined, many southerners of the pres- 
ent day hate the Negro as a symbol 
of the collapse of such a business 
enterprise as slavery. 

The Negro is often an object of 
economic exploitation by means of 
the usual current business rela- 
tionships. Salesmen invoke as sales- 
talk the history of their families’ 
slave-owning and consequent un- 
derstanding and liking of Negroes 
in attempting sales to Negroes sev- 
eral generations removed from slav- 
ery or without full slave or Negro 
ancestry. Many white business 
people are willing to accept money 
from Negroes and give less than 
worth. Transportation companies 
do so in the South generally, and 
in the North sometimes on bus 
lines. White businesses sometimes 
accept money gladly, but offer dis- 
courtesies and insults to Negroes. 
In a certain southern city a trip to 
a book store can be illuminating. 
Saleswomen remain seated when a 
Negro comes into a store expecting 

| 
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the Negro, if necessary, to walk the 
length of the store to state needs, 
but rise immediately if a white cus- 
tomer enters. 

Many businesses owned and con- 
ducted by whites mainly for Ne- 
groes maintain fair standards with 
sincerely cordial relationships be- 
tween the two groups. Often white 
businesses serving mainly or solely 
Negroes are held in contempt by 
whites, or the owners stigmatized 
as ‘‘nigger lovers.’’ So apart from 
the obvious urge to get and keep 
jobs, job status, and job training 
for himself and his several social, 
racial and religious intimates, the 
white man is motivated by a sort 
of chagrin at the Negro’s even be- 
ing free to offer him competition. 
Despite this he is still willing to 
benefit unduly by trade with Ne- 
groes. 

It has been impossible to define, 
describe and discuss the prejudices 
without implying many of their so- 
cial consequences. The existence of 
prejudice is deducted from acts in 
broadly social situations. 

Where the Negro is concerned it 
is impossible to imagine what his 
place and condition in the United 
States would be if he were not the 
object of prejudice based on his 
race and color with complications 
involving his history of servitude, 
and his presence as an economic 
threat. These prejudices have been 
erystallized as part of the South’s 
tradition and culture, and are not 
distasteful as religious tenets: In 
1914 Thomas Pearce in his Race 
Orthodoxy in the South, listed fif- 
teen points of what he called the 
South’s creed. Some of these items 
are: 

“Blood will tell.” The Teutonic peo- 
ple stand for racial purity. The white 
race must dominate. The Negro is in- 
ferior and must remain so. No social 
equality. No political equality. In 
matters of civil rights and legal ad- 
justments give the white man, as op- 
posed to the colored man, the benefit 
of the doubt; and under no circum- 
stances interfere with the prestige of 
the white race. In educational policy 
let the Negro have the crumbs that 
fall from the table. Let there be such 


industrial education of the Negro as 
will best fit him to’ serve the white 


man. Let the lowest white man count 
for more than the highest Negro. The 
above statement indicates the lead- 
ings of Providence.” 


In 1943, this creed was inter- 
preted as being a ‘‘vigorous local 
expression of the racial ideology of 
the United States as a whole... .5 
This creed represents the beliefs 
upon which a large majority of the 
white population of the United 
States has predicated a matrix of 
segregations of and discriminations 
against the Negro. 

Segregation and discrimination 
of which both white and Negro are 
conscious have been classified as 
follows : 


1. The ban on intermarriage and 
sex relations involving white 
women and colored men; 

. The establishment of etiquette 
governing personal relations be- 
tween individuals of the two 
races; 

. Segregation 
churches; 

. Segregation in hotels, restau- 
rants, and theaters; 

. Segregation in trains, 
cars, and buses; 

. Discrimination in public serv- 
ice; 

. Inequality in political rights; 

. Inequality before the law; 

. Inequality in jobs and relief.® 


Although whites rank the need 
for segregation and discrimina- 
tion in the order given above, Ne- 
groes rank their importance in re- 
verse order. Omitting those refer- 
ring to marriage and sex, and eti- 
quette of personal relations, the 
disadvantages suffered by Negroes 
in the United States have to do 
with jobs, the courts, civil life and 
polities, public service, transporta- 
tion, accommodations in hotels and 
restaurants, and educational oppor- 
tunities, 

The specific practices in all the 
areas where segregation and dis- 
crimination may be identified are 


in schools and 


street 


_well known by most Negroes and 


many whites. Few Negroes have 
failed to experience some of the 
restrictions. All Negroes probably 
have observed several. Numbers 


5Robert E. Park, ‘‘ Racial Ideologies,’’ 
in William F. Ogburn (ed.). 

6Maxwell and Stewart, The Negro in 
America, Public Affairs Committee, 1944. 
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are unaware of discrimination be- 
cause they have remained in local- 
ities where few or no Negroes live. 
Most whites, and all southern white 
people are aware of the discrimina- 
tion. Each area of segregation and 
discrimination boasts its number- 
less illustrations. Each may be dis- 
cussed at length though that is im- 
possible here. 

Analysis of a few of these dis- 
criminations is timely. The area 
of the inequality will be stated and 
examples of it listed, after which 
comment will be made. 

Justice for the Negro is not 
merely justice, but a special dispen- 
sation. The large number of laws 
designed to regulate Negro be- 
havior and relationships have de- 
veloped as reinforcements of exist- 
ing customs. Laws restricting Ne- 
gro occupations, wages, movement 
between states, voting, physical and 
social contacts in common carriers 
are but a few examples. Such laws 
are administered strictly, but laws 
not designed to restrict Negroes 
are administered carelessly in some 
instances. Some of the irregular- 
ities in the administration of laws 
as they refer to the Negro are dis- 
posal of cases without trials by 
peers, heavy fines to Negroes, light 
fines to whites whose violations 
were directed against Negroes, easy 
arrest of Negroes, mob violence to- 
ward Negroes and the frank killing 
of Negroes by police officers. The 
South errs most in all these, but 
similar practices are known in oth- 
er sections of our country. At 
one time the police of Washington, 
D. C., were criticized for the com- 
monness with which they shot Ne- 
groes. The Columbia, Tennessee, 
ease and the Long Island case are 
recent examples. Many Washing- 
ton police are probably from south- 
ern states, and bring typical atti- 
tudes with them. The effects of 
such practices are obvious where 
the Negro is concerned. Apart from 
the inconvenience, the expense, the 
loss of life, there is the loss of re- 
spect for the institutions of their 
country, which may be reflected in 
an attitude of hostility, or other- 
wise. The effect usually overlooked 
is that upon the people who devise 
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and perpetuate the discrimination. 
The whites experience a general- 
ized lessening of respect for law, 
and with a spread of this attitude 
they transfer their action from the 
original scapegoat minority to their 
own group. 

Recently the relationship be- 
tween the residential and school 
segregation in Washington, D. C., 
has been pointed out as a justifica- 
tion of rezoning certain residential 
areas in the city. As to residential 
segregation the wish to have the 
Negroes who are servants live near 
their employers is overbalanced by 
the wish to keep Negroes in fixed 
residence zones. Since 1890, when 
San Francisco passed an ordinance 
requiring Chinese to vacate cer- 
tain areas and move to another 
specific area, laws have crystallized 
this wish, with southern towns de- 
vising various means of segregat- 
ing Negroes. By the laws often 
tested out in courts, Negroes as 
have other groups as Mexicans, 
‘‘Balkans,’’ and Orientals, have 
been restricted to certain sections 
of towns and prevented from buy- 
ing property through covenants. 
Such ordinances have been de- 
elared unconstitutional, but cove- 
nants are still respected. Physical 
segregation, alone, is only the ba- 
sis for various discriminations such 
as poorer public services and trans- 
portation. A town in Maryland 
when planning for water, drew its 
town limits exactly up to, but not 
into a Negro neighborhood. Ne- 
grees who live between white 
neighborhoods and commercial or 
industrial centers are assured equal 
transportation. 

This pattern of residential segre- 
gation, significant as it is, is merely 
the stimulus of other conditions 
which affect the social structure of 
American communities. In-the rota- 
tion of social and economic classes 
through the residential areas of 
cities, the Negro is among the last 
to be allowed into a neighborhood. 
He is required to pay relatively 
higher prices for older houses when 
compared with whites of his eco- 
nomic level. To get a home at all 
he often buys one beyond his means 


and rents rooms. If he is a tenant, 
he is the victim of discrimination 
in paying larger rents for accom- 
modations than whites pay for 
commensurate ones. While many 
cities, even in the South, have their 
Negro ‘‘Gold Coasts’’ the masses 
of Negroes in all cities suffer all 
the evils growing out of forced or 
voluntary residential segregation. 

Where there are segregated 
schools there are disadvantages for 
Negroes, usually the lack of certain 
types of educational opportunity, 
and an inferior educational pro- 
gram. The discrimination in per 
capita expenditure for education of 
whites and Negroes in the southern 
states is too well known to mention 
here. The quantity and quality of 
school housing, equipment, supplies 
and teaching are proportionately 
low. 

Other results of discrimination 
in education in the South offered 
by Johnson’ follow: 


Negro parents have little voice in 
determining or administering school 
policies. 

Negro school officials cannot act 
when white officials refuse to act. 

Federal funds allotted to southern 
states are not used equally, the dif- 
ferences between what Negroes would 
have received if funds had been based 
on population and what they did re- 
ceive, ranging from $13,800 to $809,- 
000 between 1928 and 1935. 

Negro teachers’ calaries are fre- 
quently less than half of those for 
white teachers. 

School transportation is denied or 
given meagerly to Negroes. 


In the mere mention of these dis- 
criminations there is no indication 
of the extremely wide range of 
provisions between the two groups 
and among the states. Outside of 
the south there are wide variations 
in regard to dual school provisions, 
assignment of Negro teachers to 
all Negro, mixed, or all-white 
schools and classes. Generally 
speaking, the discriminations are 
crude in the South and more subtle 
outside the true South. The pat- 
tern of segregation and discrim- 
ination in education echoes the 


7Charles S. Johnson, Patterns of Ne- 


gro Segregation, pp. 173-178. 
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ideology and the social intentions of 
whites toward Negroes in this coun- 
try. Progress is being made in ef- 
fecting improvements, often in the 
direction of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity between -the 
groups. In a few northern centers, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; and Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, techniques de- 
signed to treat the attitudes which 
are at the basis of segregation and 
discrimination are being used in 
the school systems. All in all, the 
picture in the United States is ex- 
tremely diversified. 

In this effort, it is impossible 
even to list adequately the social 
results of prejudice. The examples 
given may serve to illustrate the 
far-reaching effects of prejudice in 
the areas of justice, residence, and 
education. Charles S. Johnson in 
**Patterns of Negro Segregation’”’ 
and Gunnar Myrdal in ‘‘ An Ameri- 
can Dilemma’’ point out a myriad 
miscellany of prejudiced practices. 
In the space remaining it seems 
right to point out the effects of con- 
scious persistence in combined ef- 
forts to spread such practices. A 
review of the history of bigotry in 
the United States, leads from the 
witch-hunting of early colonial 
New England, through persecu- 
tions of religious groups, over the 
fluctuations of the Klan, through 
the Congressional Services of Hef- 
lin, Rankin and Dies, to the present 
day when we have Congressmen 
Rankin, Eastland, and Bilbo. Hen- 
ry Ford, motor manufacturer and 
newspaper publisher, made a place 
in the list by reason of his cam- 
paign against Jews. Both igno- 
rance and ill-feeling caused these 
men to attempt to foist their opin- 
ions and attitudes upon others. 
There is no evidence that they have 
not succeeded in mobilizing on cov- 
ert fronts large numbers of con- 
verts who needed only symbols or 
banners to become knights of a sort. 
The Klan, Heflin, Rankin, East- 
land and Bilbo hunt the Jews and 
Negroes whom they have been 
forced to notice. In the opinion of 


8Gustavus Myers, A History of Bigotry 
in the United States. 
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some, Japanese-Americans have 
been hunted in the same way. 
‘‘Contrast of the confinement of 
Japanese-Americans but not of Ger- 
man-Americans has been pointed 
out.’’® Heightened awareness of not 
only racial and color groups in the 
United States, but of all the world, 
has erystallized .racial ideologies, 
for ‘‘the United States tends to be- 
come a congeries of racial and na- 
tional groups. The problem of na- 
tional solidarity today is not one 
of sectionalism, but one of racial- 
ism.’’20 

This judgment, made in 1943 
when this country had accepted 
leadership of a world at war in 
setting forth ideals of the brother- 
hood of man, is reinforced by the 
behavior of the representatives of 
the people in the Congress. Prej- 
udice and bigotry of the many of 
the South and the presumably 
smaller numbers from other sec- 
tions were recently demonstrated 
in a session of the United States 
Congress in Washington, serving 
at this time as the World Cap- 
ital. Two senators from the most 
backward state, economically and 
socially, where only a few citizens 
vote, are free to express intense ill- 
will toward citizens of certain 
racial, national and religious 
groups. One of them offered false 
reports about Negro soldiers, the 
other filibustered for days to pre- 
vent even a vote upon a bill which 
would provide funds to prevent 
discrimination in jobs because of 
race, color or creed. They did this 
at public expense while impor- 
tant legislation awaited the at- 
tention of the Senate. Further, 
Senator Bilbo was permitted to 
head a committee which plans for 
life in the capital of this country 
and, as chairman, expressed un- 
democratic opinions, attitudes and 
intentions about Negroes, Jews and 
Italian-Americans. That this can 
happen points to a sanction of the 
ideas expressed by these men. In 
spite of actual sanction of or indif- 
ference to prejudice and bigotry, 


®*Robert Red, ‘‘The Japanese-Ameri- 
cans,’? in American Society in Wartime, 
edited by W. F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago, 1943, pp. 160-163. 
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few people in the United States 
would wish it known that they be- 
lieve what these bigoted men say, 
or what Hitler said about the mas- 
ter race. 


Yet ‘‘there are... still relatively 
few people in the United States 
who are able, even if they wished 
to do so, to treat a Negro demo- 
eratically. . .’’ This is true, in vary- 
ing degrees, of the prevalent atti- 
tudes of white people in the United 
States, toward Mexicans, Indians, 
Chinese-Americans, J apanese- 
Americans and any group in which 
race is indicated by color. Demo- 
cratic treatment is accorded Jews 
and Catholics when at all, grudg- 
ingly and sparingly. American be- 
liefs about and attitudes toward 
national groups are effected by the 
presence or absence of the racial 
and color component. Yet, Amer- 
ica found itself the cynosure of the 
eyes of the world in a war which 
began in political and economic 
strife, but which became racial 
and cultural. A position in which 
a nation must lead demands ideals 
and purposes which are capable of 
pulling action upward in their di- 
rection. Though at present the 
United States cannot bear inspec- 
tion by the peoples, it would lead 
in the very matters which trouble 
the world; and though, in its 
wealth, it may forego crude eco- 
nomic aggression, its assumption of 
leadership in world affairs will force 
upon it the correction of some of 
the more obvious violations of 
its own pronouncements. The mo- 
tive to do so lies inside the country, 
as it must. For every prejudiced 
and bigoted statement or act di- 
rected toward an out-group, there 
arise from among the little people 
many champions of clear thinking 
and fair play. There have always 
been the clear thinkers among the 
leaders in social and religious life. 

‘I have attempted to clarify the 
concept of prejudice, and to de- 
scribe its dynamics by showing 
how, in its many analyses, it de- 
velops out of the social milieu, and 
having gained elaboration and im- 
petus, serves as a strong social de- 
terminant. 
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National Advisory 
Committee 


At the recent annual Meeting of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in Phila- 
delphia was appointed a National 
Advisory Committee consisting of 
persons in various parts of the 
country who have expressed inter- 
est in the work of the Association 
and have agreed to cooperate in 
extending the work more widely 
and in securing for it additional 
support. These persons are the 
following : 


Dr. L. P. Jackson, Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Virginia; Mrs. 
V. G. Higginbotham, Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Virginia; Mrs. 
Ella C. Bannister, 2950 Chain 
Bridge Road, N. W., Washington 
16, D. C.; Mr. J. C. Evans, 3533 
Warder Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 10, D. C.; Mrs. Mary E. Glenn, 
1935 McDougal Avenue, Detroit 7, 
Michigan; Mrs. Myrtle Brodie 
Crawford, 2345 West Chestnut 
Street, Louisville 11, Kentucky; 
Mrs. Alice V. Weston, 701 South 
6th Street, Paducah, Kentucky; 
Mrs. Madeline R. Stratton, 5703 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illi- 
nois; Miss Wilhelmina M. Crosson, 
195 West Springfield Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Mr. Matthow 
Bullock, 294 Washington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Mrs. Josa 
Martin, 3586 Alfred Street, Inks- 
ter, Michigan; Dr. Herman Dreer, 
4335 Cote Brilliante, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Mrs. Gertrude A. Robin- 
son, 596 Edgecombe Avenue, New 
York 32, New York; Dr. A. L. 
Scott, 562 Decatur Street, Brook- 
lyn 33, New York; Mrs. Marian 
Paul, Washington Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; Miss Jane 
Hunter, 4450 Cedar Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mrs. C. 8. Smith, 716 
South 19th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Raymond P. 
Alexander, 40 South 19th Street, 
Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania; 
Mr. A. G. Lindsay, 3300 18th 
Place, 8. E., Washington 20, D. C.; 
Mr. A. P. Bentley, 81 North 20th 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Inquiries and Plans 
(Continued from page 84) 


Miss Jacqueline K. Collins, of 
United Service Organizations, in- 
forms us: 


‘‘T am interested in obtaining 
for use in the USO Publicity Kit, 
any material such as program sug- 
gestions, pamphlets or posters that 
you may have available for Negro 
History Week, February 9th to 
15th. 

““The USO Publicity Kit is a 
monthly publication sent to our 
USO clubs throughout the country, 
giving suggestions on planning the 
monthly programs and ways of 
publicizing these programs.”’ 


9 


Mrs. Joseph I. Smith, of the 
Maine Congress of Parent Teach- 
ers, Portland, declares: 


‘‘T am very much interested in 
the celebration of Negro History 
Week beginning February 9, 1947. 
We are re-printing from your post- 


er, ‘Democracy Possible Only 
Through Brotherhood,’ in our next 
bulletin, in January. I shall write 
an article on the celebration. In 
the meantime, can you send me the 
names of a few books on Negro 
History? There is very little in 
our city library.’’ 


9 


George W. Wakefield, of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, informs 
the National Office: 


‘‘T am the new librarian of the 
Macon and Bedford Branches of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, the 
two branches located in the Negro 
section of Brooklyn. 

‘‘T am very anxious to have an 
impressive exhibit during Negro 
History Week. Any material or 
suggestions which you could send 
me would be deeply appreciated.’’ 


9 


The Rev. M. O. Ballard, of the 
Zoar Methodist Church in Phila- 
delphia, says: 


‘The work which you are doing 
deserves the loyal support of all 
Negroes in America. Far too long 
have too many of us been ignorant 
of our history and of the part 
which we have played in the devel- 
opment of civilization. In our 
schools we are not given an oppor- 
tunity to learn all the true facts 
concerning Negro life, and this is 
a decided handicap to most of our 
race in learning the true facts con- 
cerning the race. It is my hope 
that I may live to see the day when 
your book, The Negro In Our His- 
tory, should be required work in 
our public schools. For it is a work 
which every Negro—and white, 
too, for that matter—boy and girl 
should be acquainted with. 

‘‘You may be interested in 
knowing that we are planning in 
our Church this year to make Ne- 
gro History Week a part of our 
Church program both in our Sun- 
day School and week day activ- 
ity.’’ 


9 


Mr. W. B. Foster of the Men’s 
Fellowship Club of Mt. Zion Bap- 
tist Church of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, says this group sponsored an 
exhibit last year in observance of 
Negro History Week. This kind of 
exhibit was so well received that 
we wish to sponsor another this 
year, but on a much larger scale. 
In order to do this we have in- 
vited several organizations in our 
city to help sponsor this event. 
These organizations along with our 
Church have requested me to write 
to you relative to securing mate- 
rials which can be used in our ex- 
hibit depicting achievements of Ne- 
groes.’’ 


9 


Leroy Aiken, of Moncks Corner, 
North Carolina, writes: 


‘*Please send me leaflets and 
pamphlets on the celebration of 
Negro History Week, which takes 
place in February. This is our first 
time celebrating Negro History 
Week. Each member of our class 
would like to participate in the 
program.”’ 
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This extract from a letter re- 
ceived from Mary Anna Cooper, a 
pupil in the Paterson, New Jersey, 
Public Schools, shows that she un- 
derstands the purpose of the Ne- 
gro History Week celebration, and 
that she is determined to do her 
part: 


*‘T’m writing to ask you would 
you send me some information as I 
hope you can help as much as pos- 
sible. 

‘‘T am a member of a group of 
children. This year we find it very 
interesting in collecting informa- 
tion on ‘Famous Negroes.’ By 
doing this we hope it will be a help 
to create a great reservoir of 
knowledge upon which we and oth- 
ers can draw for understanding 
and inspiration. 

‘*First of all, I would like to 
know if you would send us a list 
of Famous Negroes, the birthplace, 
month, date and year in each case. 
We would also like to know their 
works. For example, whether they 
are poets or authors. 

*‘After we finish this we are 
going to try and get a list of Ne- 
groes who haven’t reached the top 
to become famous. We find that 
The Negro History Bulletin is very 
interesting to read. By keeping up 
with that we hope we will find a 
lot of information in it. 

‘‘During Negro History Week, 
we hope we will be able to go out 
and make speeches on Famous Ne- 
groes and have more success than 
last year. With your help I know 
we will succeed.’’ 


9 


The long neglected task of pro- 
viding more visual education is 
again brought to mind in this re- 
quest from Mrs. Louise Green, of 
Paterson, New Jersey: 


‘*T am trying to find a film that 
might be shown in my school for 
grades 2 through 8 for Negro His- 
tory Week in February. We have a 
mixed school, one-third of the 
school Negro. We all will be de- 
lighted to have something in the 
movie line as a part of our pro- 
gram for this special week. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE NEGRO 


FTEN one hears the ques- 
() tion as to whether or not the 
Negroes of the United States 
should celebrate Washington’s 
birthday. This question seems un- 
wise for the reason that every 
American citizen of the United 
States should celebrate the birth- 
day of the father of his country. 
Those who take no pride in the 
achievements of the great men of 
the nation lack the patriotism re- 
quired in desirable citizens wheth- 
er they personally profited by the 
deeds of these fathers or not. If 
their achievements redounded to 
the benefit of some special element 
directly they indirectly improved 
the lot of all other citizens. 
Those raising this question pos- 
sibly have in mind to question 
whether Negroes have any reason 
for growing any more enthusiastic 
over the celebration of the 22nd of 
| February than what is customary 
through the schools to observe the 
day for its historic and patriotic 
value. Here the Negro has the op- 
portunity to reflect. Some have 
said that the independence of this 
country from Great Britain was a 
blessing to the Negro and that he 
would be much worse off today, if 
he were still under the domination 
of the British Empire. Others have 
an opinion to the contrary. 
History shows, however, that the 
Negroes have reason to rejoice that 
Washington was one of the great- 
est liberals of his day, although not 
advanced as far in this direction 
as Lafayette, Kosciusko and Thom- 
as Jefferson. A man in our day 
holding such views as Washington 
expressed with respect to the free- 
dom of the Negro would be dubbed 
a hide-bound conservative, but 
when we compare his ideas with 
those of his contemporaries he was 
far ahead of his time. Washington 
went as far as to declare that slav- 
ery was wrong and that the states 
should gradually abolish the sys- 
tem, and at his death he provided 
for the manumission of his own 


slaves. That was an advanced step 
which only a few planters had the 
courage to take, and most of those 
who did free their bondmen at that 
time were Quakers who early in 
their history made slaveholding a 
matter of discipline. 

The most searching criticism of 
Washington’s liberalism has been 
made by Walter H. Mazyck, but 
his comments often to the contrary 
do not invalidate this estimate. Re- 
ferring to Washington as a ‘‘har- 
ried soul’’ at the end of his career, 
Mazyck says, in his George Wash- 
ington and the Negro (133 et seq.) : 

‘‘Once more upon relinquishing 
the cares of his public duties, 
Washington returned to Mount 
Vernon. The unhappy and con- 
science-stricken slaveholder said in 
a letter to his nephew, Laurence 
Lewis, in August, 1797, ‘I wish 
from my soul that the legislature 
of this State, could see the policy 
of gradual abolition of slavery. It 
might prevent much future mis- 
chief." With what prophetic vi- 
sion he peered into the future! The 
indissoluble union was to suffer in 
the death throes of civil war be- 
eause King Cotton blinded the 
south to ‘the policy ‘of gradual 
abolition of slavery.’ 

‘‘In the year of his death Wash- 
ington’s slaves had not only be- 
come a burden upon his soul, but 
their number had become too great 
to be used to advantage. The mas- 
ter’s sad plight in his declining 
years is disclosed in a letter which 
he addressed to his nephew, Robert 
Lewis, on August 17, 1799. He 
said, ‘It is demonstratively clear, 
that on this Estate (Mount Ver- 
non) I have more working negroes 
by a full moiety, than can be em- 
ployed to any advantage in the 
farming system, and I shall never 
turn Planter thereon. To sell the 
over surplus I cannot, because I 
am principled against this kind of 
traffic in the human species. To 
hire them out, is almost as bad, be- 


lIrving, Life of Washington (Five 
volumes in one), 764. 


cause they could not be disposed of 
in families to any advantage, and 
to disperse the families I have an 
aversion. What then is to be done? 
Something must or I shall be 
ruined; for all the money (in ad- 
dition to what I raise by crops, and 
rents) that have been received for 
Lands, sold within the last four 
years to the amount of Fifty thou- 
sand dollars, has scarcely been able 
to keep me afloat. ’? 

‘*Washington’s humanity as ex- 
hibited in these principles against 
selling slaves or dispersing the 
families, was reducing him to pov- 
erty. It required a strong charac- 
ter to adhere to such principles to 
the detriment of his interests. He 
was in a quandary. He faced finan- 
cial ruin. With furrowed brow he 
asked, ‘What then is to be done?’ 
An answer to that question was 
never necessary, for a few months 
later Washington died, the master 
of one hundred twenty-four slaves 
in his own right, one hundred 
fifty-three Dower Negroes and for- 
ty leased from a Mrs. French.’” 

Mazyck, commenting further, 
said: : 

“Washington had consistently 
held that the proper mode of abol- 
ishing slavery was by gradual proc- 
esses and through legislative au- 
thority. The enactment of a law 
for such purposes would permit the 
absorption of the Negroes into the 
body politic and would lessen fric- 
tion by operating upon all alike. 
For if emancipation were left to 
the whims of individuals, such hu- 
mane masters as might free their 
slaves would be placed at a disad- 
vantage in competition with their 
neighbors who continued to retain 
them. On the other hand, the 
slaves who remained in bondage 
would become restive when com- 
paring their plight with the status 
of their more fortunate freedmen. 


2Ford, Writings of Washington, XIV, 
96. 


SHaworth, George Washington, Coun- 
try Gentleman, 217. 
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Then, too, Washington perceived 
that the disastrous influence of the 
financial loss which owners might 
sustain would prevent any general 
emancipation through - individual 
efforts. Since, however, the legisla- 
ture could not see the policy of 
providing for abolition, Washing- 
ton, in his will, by gradually re- 
leasing his slaves from bondage, 
pointed the way to emancipation, 
and put the stamp of his disap- 
proval on the perpetuation of the 
slave system. His was a noble ges- 
ture which was followed by some, 
but all too few. For had his exam- 
ple become more generally the cus- 
tom, the country might have been 
spared the convulsions of Civil 
War. 

‘* Washington held his slaves un- 
til his death because he was ‘prin- 
cipled’ against selling them, and 
could not afford to emancipate 
them. In providing for their free- 
dom upon the death of his wife, he 
believed he was doing what was 
best for them, best for his loved 
ones and best for his country. Who 
would ask for more?”’ 

In his ‘‘ Afterword’’ Mazyck fur- 
ther says: 

‘George Washington was born a 
master of slaves. He was instruct- 
ed from his infancy in the neces- 
sity and righteousness of the slave 
system. He was denied the elevat- 
ing influence of either a ‘finishing 
school’ or college at an era when 
philosophies on the rights of man 
and the rising tide of democracy 
were engaging the attention of stu- 
dents and instructors alike. He 
was denied the broadening infliu- 
ence of travel beyond the borders 
of the lands of slavery. He grew 
into manhood in a colony where it 
flourished. His youth was ‘passed 
at a time when it was universal 
throughout his country, protected 
by the law, and sanctioned by the 
Christian Church. He was occu- 
pied with surveying and fighting 
the French and Indians, and was 
too busy for reflective criticism of 
the only state of society which he 
knew. He advanced his economic 
status through the ownership and 
careful management of slaves. He 


purchased, worked, and sold them 
to the West Indies after the most 
approved fashion of his time. 

‘*He excluded Negroes from the 
army at Cambridge because all of 
his training, experience, and tradi- 
tion condemned the arming of 


blacks; for when he took command, 


of the Continental Army he was, 
with reference to the Negro, a Vir- 
ginian slave master, and nothing 
more. He next reluctantly accept- 
ed the Negro in the army, and then 
only as a military expedient. 

‘‘The unraveling years released 
from the realm of speculation the 
philosophy that all men are cre- 
ated equal, and a practical govern- 
ment was attempted upon a decla- 
ration that they are endowed with 
the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. During those 
stirring days the spirit of liberty 
entered fully into the souls of men. 
Negroes of Rhode Island could now 
come into the army by battalions 
with Washington’s approval. He 
even recommended their employ- 
ment as wagoners in Virginia and 
Carolina. 

‘*The Commander-in-Chief while 
fighting the visible foe of Ameri- 
ean liberty must have struggled 
with the invisible foe within him- 
self which seared into his brain, 
the thought that ‘it is wrong to 
deny to others the rights one claims 
for himself.’ Before he laid aside 
his sword, therefore, he announced 
that he would be happy to join 
with Lafayette in a scheme to free 
the Negroes.’’ 





Inquiries and Plans 
(Continued from page 92) 


‘‘Tf you have any other sugges- 
tions suitable for the above grades 
or if you know where I may find 
material please let me know.”’ 

9 

A erying need is shown in this 
report of A. Quinn Jones, Jr., of 
Lincoln School, Gainesville, Flor- 
ida: 

‘‘T am contemplating the observ- 
ance of Negro History Week this 
term. With this in mind, I am ask- 
ing your Association for some sug- 
gestions as to the types of pro- 
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grams that might be rendered and 
the sources of material for the 
same. If you have any free mate. 
rial on the Negro please send it to 
me. 

**Could you send me some mate. 
rial for a thirty minute radio pro- 
gram based on the life of Dr. Car. 
ver or Booker T. Washington ?’’ 

9 

Another need to help interested 
children is set forth in this request 
of Verna Lee Chambers, of Ensley, 
Alabama: 


**Please send me any available 
material that you have that I may 
use for the celebration of ‘Negro 
History Week,’ in Bradford 
Schoo}, such as posters, pamph- 
lets, ete: I am especially interested 
in a play or dialogue that may be 
used in primary grades 3 and 4.”’ 

9 

Miss Edith Clemmons of the 
Wichita, Kansas, Y.W.C.A., sent 
this request : 


‘*Would you please put this of- 
fice on your mailing list and from 
time to time send any material 
suitable for use in the Y-Teen 
Clubs? I am especially interested 
in having material concerning Ne- 
gro History Week.’’ 

9 

Robert Smith, a pupil in the De- 
troit Public Schools, says: 

My English class is taking up 
human relations as a topic on 
which we must make a scrapbook 
and give reports. I would like it 
very much if you could send me 
any information regarding this 
subject which covers the human 
races, their color and their attitude 
to each other. 

9 

Miss Annie M. Duncan, of the 
Avery Institute in Charleston, 
South Carolina, requests: 

‘*Please send us a price list of 
material which is available for the 
observance of Negro History Week 
beginning the week of February 
9th. We are interested in posters, 
pictures and the like which will be 
suitable for a library display, as 
well as material which will be suit- 
able for the students in planning 
programs for this occasion.’’ . 
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Where has she gone? And who is there to say? 
But this we know: her gentle spirit moves 

And is where beauty never wanes, 

Perchance by other streams, ’mid other groves; 
And to us here, ah! she remains 


A lovely memory 
Until Eternity. 


She came, she loved, and then she went away. 


National Advisory 


Committee 
(Continued from page 91) 
Street, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. E. M. 
Coleman, Morgan College, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Mr. Doswell 
Brooks, 6107 Foote Street, Seat 
Pleasant, Maryland; Miss Fannie 
C. Williams, Valena C. Jones 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Miss Evangeline M. King, Cheyney 
Teachers College, Cheyney, Penn- 
sylvania; President John W. Da- 
vis, West Virginia State College, 
Institute, West Virginia; Mr. Ros- 
coe Dunjee, editor of Black Dis- 

patch, Oklahoma City. 





Negro Spirituals 
(Continued from page 82) 

The second point of departure is 
the fact, as with all primitives, that 
music is not conceived as a solo 
affair but a gregarious one. Those 
who did not sing contributed the 
rhythms, sometimes with staccato 
voices, hand clapping, foot stamp- 
ing, or all combined. This is no 
doubt an African trait, a carry- 
over from the instrumental partici- 
pation in Africa. ‘‘It is perhaps in 
the field of rhythm that African 
music has the most to contribute 
to the Western World.’ The 
world concedes the fact that the 
African excels in rhythm even 
though his rhythmic sense may be 
likened to other preliterates. Upon 
hearing the recordings of an Afri- 
can drum group!’ or a gamelan of 
Java the rhythmic complexities 
seem about equal. 

_16Boulton, Laura C., ‘‘African Mu- 
sic,’? prefatory notes to Victor Record 
Album, p. 10. 


17Hear record No. 89-B,Victor Album, 
p. 10. 


Mr. Nicholas George Julius Bal- 
lanta’s excellent exposition on Afri- 
ean rhythms falls a little short 
because he has put the rhythms in 
a measured pattern.’* It must be 
remembered that these exotic 
rhythms are not compatible with 
the measured music of the Western 
World. Therefore the American 
Negro’s rhythm, as with his Afri- 
ean brother’s, lent itself better to 
the plainsong’® character of his 
spirituals. 

Heterophony prevails in the folk 
renditions of spirituals except those 
that have been influenced by mod- 
ern notation. This characteristic 
is present, and even encouraged, 
today except in the performance of 
the more tonally sensitive. 

One distinctive feature of Afri- 
can music that is not heard in other 
primitive music is humming. In 
the spirituals this may be a definite 
African survival. 


Negro spirituals form a great 
body of our native folk music yet 
they are no different, basically, 
from any other primitive folk mu- 
sic. This may be verified by listen- 
ing to the recordings in the Ar- 
chives of Folk Music in the United 
States in the Library of Congress 
or in the field. The educated Ne- 
gro’s acquaintance with the spir- 
ituals has been largely through the 
saccharine performances of college 
choirs or the ‘‘Europeanized’’ ar- 
rangements, with which the market 
is flooded. Some of the arrangers 
and choir directors have, with ap- 
parent sincerity, authorized au- 
thentie interpretations. There is 

188ee N. G. J. Ballanta’s Saint Helena 
Island Spirityals, New York, 1925. 


19Plainsong: Neither harmonic nor 
strictly measured. 
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no such thing. Folk song inter- 
pretation is a personal matter, 
often depending on the perform- 
er’s moods. The folk singer seldom 
gives the same performance twice. 

There has been a great move- 
ment afoot to establish a national 
school of composition in this coun- 
try. Dvorak pointed out the beauty 
of the Negro spirituals and said 
to the effect: Look you have some- 
thing here, why not utilize them. 
He did not—contrary to all the 
teaching of the Music Appreciation 
teachers. He pointed out that com- 
posers could use the Negroid 
idioms. This he did. Folk music 
and art music are not compatible. 
Yet folk idioms may be approxi- 
mated and used very effectively in 
art music. The Negro idioms have 
been used very effectively by some 
of the young composers like the 
late George Gershwin and Harold 
Arlen.” 

It would be very commendable if 
the Negro schools and colleges 
would encourage the creative ef- 
forts of our Negro musicians in- 
stead of leaving them to do hack 
work such as arranging spirituals. 
This could be done by colleges hav- 
ing annual celebrations commis- 
sioning special compositions for the 
occasions. We have enough- well 
trained musicians to foster such a 
movement. Let us have no more 
symphonies based on spirituals 
but an art music utilizing Negro 
idioms. 

20Hear ‘‘Rev. Johnson’s 
Decca Album No. 170. 


Dream,’’ 





Liberia Needs Help 


(Continued from page 96) 


replied, ‘‘Yes, but not to stay.’’ 
Liberia has on hand a: sufficient 
number of American Negroes to 
preach and indulge in politics. The 
country now needs educators with 
a constructive program of connect- 
ing education with life and cap- 
tains of industry to make a practi- 
cal application of such education 
in opening up the Liberian hinter- 
land and offering its wealth to oth- 
er parts of the world. 
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LIBERIA NEEDS HELP 


tions. The most striking example of this 

iniquity was the recent charge that Liberia 
had reverted to slavery, the very institution from 
which the founding settlers were released. Liberia 
was probably guilty of some instances of forced 
labor but had not established a slavery regime. 
The specific charge that she had been selling men 
into slavery in a Spanish colony in Africa could 
not be sustained. Liberia had supplied laborers 
to the Spaniards in good faith and the Spaniards 
had enslaved them. However, since it was more 
popular to condemn the Negro than the European, 
Liberia was thus misrepresented. ? 

Liberia is not without some faults. Those in 
control have not developed the resources of the 
country and therefore have not sufficient taxable 
property to support a progressive state. Liberians 
have depended mainly on its fluctuating trade 
with foreign nations, which has rapidly declined 
in competition with’ that of ports opened by Euro- 
pean imperialists. Reduced to the extremity of se- 
curing loans from ill-designing neighbors, Liberia 
now has only its survival to show as achievement 
during its first century. It is still within the power 
of Liberia to achieve actual progress if those in 
charge of the country will get rid of government 
by the few thousands who exploit two millions of 
natives. Liberia should have a government for 
the good of the natives rather than to serve the 
cheaply political purposes of the one-party regime 
now in control. 

The natives will never willingly play any part 
in the development of Liberia until they are con- 
vinced that they will count for something in the 
administration of the government. At present 
most of the natives have no more liberty than the 
natives in some other parts of Africa. Unfortu- 
nately the first settlers in Liberia carried to that 
land the policy of the slaveholders of the United 
States who freed them and sent them to Africa to 
establish a new nation. In more than one respect 
this policy is still in force in Liberia. For example, 
Firestone, whom we have often condemried for 
having a stranglehold on Liberia, says that he 


IBERIA has been misrepresented by other na- 


would pay the natives higher wages, but the ruling 
class of Liberia objects to such increased comper 
sation. 

Liberia needs help also from without. If persor 
and agencies for the exploitation of natural 
sources can be assured of the necessary security 
they will some day invest funds in Liberia, b 
such a policy will open the door to men like Fire. 
stone to whom so many assume a hostile attitude. 
All investors, however, cannot be exactly ike 
Firestone; and, even if they are, their exploitatior 
of the country must eventually redound to the 
good of Liberia. All new countries are develope 
in such a way. Much property in the United 
States, for example, has been controlled by Euro 
peans for centuries. The property of Cuba is still 
owned somewhat by Spaniards. Portuguese have 
a strong hold on the wealth in Brazil. By such 
connections these countries have temporarily lost, 
but in the long run they have gained. So must 
Liberia lose in order to gain. 

It should be remembered, moreover, that in Li 
beria and most parts of Africa there is no likeli 
hood of settling sufficient Europeans to hold al 
of that continent in subordination as it is todays 
The European exploiter is merely preparing the 
African native to take over the land in the neat 
future and administer it for the good of all the 
people regardless of race or color. The Europes 
policy of exploitation is beginning already to wo 
out as a boomerang in British West Africa. 
beria, wisely directed, may have a future just 
bright as the possessions settled with enterprisiz 
and aggressive natives. . 

Liberia does not expect much from the America 
Negroes, and rightly so. They have not accumu 
lated large fortunes to invest in foreign parts, an 
it would be a disadvantage to Liberia to receive 
large numbers of American Negroes who have f 
wealth or industrial enterprise to stimulate the de 
velopment of the country. Doubtless Presider 
Barclay had this in mind when on his recent vis 
to the United States Mary McLeod Bethune ex 
pressed to him her desire to see a larger numbe 
of American Negroes go to Liberia. He promptly 


(Continued on page 95) 
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